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bilize the dollar. But events abroad are 

preventing it. To those in America clam- 

oring for early action he says, in effect, 
that the Government here possesses more infor- 
mation day by day and hour by hour as to when 
to stabilize than do private agencies. 

But the significant fact is that the American 
Ambassador to Great Britain, Robert Bingham, 
began a discussion last Tuesday of the impor- 
tance of stabilizing the pound and the franc and 
within the next 24 hours the President himself 
spoke of the desirability of achieving a “steadi- 
ness” in prices and values in other countries as 
well as our own, 

It is true the phrases are rather vague, but it 
is nevertheless the familiar language of orthodox 
economy always heard just prior to stabilization 
of currencies. 

The time would seem to be ripe for interna- 
tional discussions of monetary stabilization as a 
principle of international action. Behind the 
scenes some interesting negotiations are going 
cn with respect to trade agreements. The gold 
bloc countries know it. All comes back sooner or 
later to monetary matters. Ultimately there must 
be some stable relationship between the cur- 
rencies of the gold countries and the dollar and 
the pound. 

What complicates matters now is the tangled 


P bie « ROOSEVELT wants to sta- 


' Far Eastern situation with its depreciated yen 


and the unreadiness of nations to get down to 
cases in the matter of tariffs and quotas. But 
progress is being made. 


= 


From an unexpected quar- 
ter will come more pressure 
for a balanced budget than 
Mr. Roosevelt has had from 
the conservatives. It will be 
from his own group, who will argue that only by 
a turn to economy can the demands for full pay- 
ment of the bonus be headed off. | 

The Administration has lost control of the 
allies it once had on economy and must recover 
them. For the American Legion conventiori’s 
overwhelming vote for the bonus came as‘a re- 
sult of Administration spending. The demand 
has added new elements—the request that in- 
terest due for past payments and interest col- 
lected should be cancelled for all veterans’ loans. 

If there is to be a cancellation psychology, the 
R. F. C. and the Home Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion, the Farm Credit Administration, and all 
the other lending agencies will find the political 
pressure growing for annulment of interest 
charges all around. 

Mr. Roosevelt faces the certainty of some kind 
He may veto the bill, but 
it will be passed over his veto. His forces will 
strive, therefore, to get a less expensive bill—to 
cut down the cost of the bonus. It may be that 
the veterans’ groups will compromise on the in-, 
terest question and for the time being accept 
what is due them, preferring to wait till future 
years to ask for more or for pensions. 

The way the billions have been poured out in 
the last year and a half has encouraged the vet- 
erans who were defeated when the economy bill . 
was up in the extra session of Congress just after 
Mr. Roosevelt's inauguration. But the situation 
has changed since then and the American Legion 
convention last week felt the time had come to 
strike for full payment. 

When Mr. Roosevelt was a candidste in 1932 
he studied a plan whereby the bonus could some- 
how be transferred to private insurance com- 
panies for payment with the Government invest- 
ing certain funds every year. Many an alterna- 
tive to full payment now will be presented. That's 
why some kind of bill may be expected at the 
next session of Congress which begins in Jan- 
uary. 


MODIFIED BONUS 
BILL IS LIKELY 
TO BE PASSED 


The President's desire is 
to help the capital markets 
to reopen. He has indicated 
that he hopes the Securities 
and Exchange Commission 
will do everything in its power to facilitate the 
restoration of the private investment market. Mr. 
Roosevelt's assurance that the Government was 
planning at the earliest possible moment to re- 
tire from the lending business will do much to 
encourage financial communities as will his re- 
iteration of a belief in the profit system. 

Just now with the election less than a fort- 
night*away, business will hesitate considerably. 
It will derive much encouragement if Upton Sin- 
clair is beaten in California, but the chances are 
the congressional elections will produce at least 
a brief period of uneasiness. Thereafter the busi- 
ness and financial world will wish to know 
whether the election will be viewea by Mr. 
Roosevelt as a mandate to go ahead on social re- 
forms, thus abandoning his recent tendency te 
go to the right, or whether he will 1egard the 
election as simply a vote of confidence in his 
own leadership no matter which direction he may 
find it practicable to go. 


My own belief is that the election will not in- 
terrupt the gradual turn toward more cénserv- 
ative and sounder doctrines of economic opera- 
tion. 

There are signs that Government funds will 
not be loaned as freely as in the past to put 
power companies out of business. There are 
signs that the coal miners caused the Adminis- 
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TO BANKS OF THE NATION 


Holdings of Federal Securities Reach Peak of $12,000,000,000 
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GOVERNMENT SECURITIES | 


DEPARTMENT 


OF FHE 
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have passed since the ten black days of — 


IN vee months of recovery efforts 


American banking, when every teller’s 
| window was closed. 

The meeting in Washington last week of the 
American Bankers Association furnishes the oc- 
casion for a retrospective view of what has hap- 
pened in the bank situation since the bank holi- 
day and a glance into the future. (Article on con- 

vention activities appears on page 14.) 

NEW RELATIONSHIPS.—Of great import- 
ance is the direction which the banking system 
has taken in its way up out of the valley. It is 
emerging with new relations to the public and 
the Government. 

What are these new relations, and what do 
they tell about the future of the American and 
his bank? 

Or, to put it differently, what is the Govern- 
ment doing for the banks? What are the banks 
doing for the Government? And what are the 


banks doing or failing to do for business and | 


the public? 
Government's Aid 
to Banks.—The first 


The Government also extended vast loans to 
banks, added one-fourth to their capitalization 
by the purchase of preferred stock, and curbed 
practices believed to be harmful to their own 
interests as well as to the public. 

BANKS’ AID TO GOVERNMENT.—And 
what have the banks done for the Government? 
In brief, they have financed it in carrying out a 
program calling for an outpouring of cash un- 
precedented in peace times. They have absorbed 
nearly 50 per cent of the National debt in their 
security holdings. This is exclusive of holdings 
of mutual savings and private banks. 

BANKERS’ ASSISTANCE TO BUSINESS. 
—What finally have the banks done for busi- 
ness? First, they have provided safekeeping 
for the Nation’s money, more secure than it 
has ever been in the past. 

In the second place, they have made an at- 
tempt to extend loans to business. But, in this 
attempt, the forces of deflation have up to the 
present been too strong for them. The Govern- 
ment was obliged to step in and perform bank- 


Nineteen Months After the Bank Holiday 


What Has Happened Since March, 1933; New Relations of Bankers to Public and 


Government; Some Problems of the Future 


| 


ing functions that would ordinarily have been 
undertaken by private credit. 

Coming now to the question how these de- 
velopments were brought about: 

Government aid to banks carries the story 
back to the days before the depression, when 
the banks were riding the crest of the wave of 
prosperity along with their customers. They 
had more than 50 billions of dollars in deposits. 
Many of them were assisting their clients to 
purchase securities, supporting the slogan, 
“Never sell America snort.” They not only lent 

money to finance such purchases, but many of 
them organized corporations to deai in securi- 
ties and sell them to their customers. 

ERA OF WEALTH.—This was only one as- 
pect of an era in which large numbers of people 
seemed to be growing rich with the help of abun- 
dant credit. Banking profits swelled with the ris- 
ing tide. 

But there was another side to the picture even 
in the glowing days of rising security prices and 


business prosperity. Farming communities were. 


not sharing inthe 
good times. They 


ue 

question of what the a 
Government has 
done for the banks. 
Briefly, it has stop- 
ped the hoarder by 
forbidding the pay- 
ment of gold; in- 
creased the value of 
their investments by 
putting <n end to 
panic liquidation; 
separated the sound 
banks from the in- 
solvent ones, estab- 
lishing the former 
on a surer basis; and 
insured .eposits. 
The net «ffect was 
to bring back con- 
fidence in the place 
of nation-wide fear. 
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were caught in the 
world-wide sweep of 
deflationary forces 
that followed the up- 
set of supply and de- 
mand for their prod- 
ucts occasioned by 
the World War. 
Onset of Disaster. 
—As farmers were 
sucked down in the 
whirlpool of falling 
prices, banks in 
farming communi- 
ties suffered with 
them. Failures 
mounted from 355 
in 1921 to more than 
a thousand in 1927, 
Five thousand banks 
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The STATE of 
THE UNION 


Today 


A NEWS SURVEY 


Stitutionality of New Deal legislation 

w¢re among the significant happenings 

of the past week. In one Congress was 
upheld, in the other it was overturned. Both 
rulings were in lower Federal courts and are 
not final, appeals to the Supreme Court already 
having been taken. 

The legislation which was held to be uncon- 
stitutional was the Railway Pension Act, passed 
at the last session of Congress, and has been re- 
garded as the first of the New Deal’s social re- 
forms. The law that was upheld was the Jones- 
Costigan Sugar Act, also enacted at the last 
session, setting quotas for sugar production in 
the United States and its possessions. 

The sugar growers of Hawaii, seeking an 
injunction to prevent enforcement of the Act in 
the Islands because of dissatisfaction with their 
quota, attacked the law on _ constitutional 
grounds—and lost in the first court test. Both 
cases were heard in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. 


An early hearing of the 
RAIL DECISION railway in 
AFFECTS OTHER the Supreme Court is to be 
NEW DEAL PLANS sought by the Government, 

Attorney General Cum- 
mings announced on Friday. Urusual impor- 
tance is attached by the Administration to this 
case because it involves the right of the Fed- 
eral Government to legis'ate in the field of au- 
thority left to the States. Other .ocial legisla- 
tion now being planned may be affected bygke 
final decision in this case. 

The Railroad Retirement Act, the constitu- 
tionality of which was challenged oy 143 ‘rail- 
roads, set up a broad system of pensioning em- 
ployes who had served 30 years and had reached 
the age of 65. The main ground 2n which the 
court held the Act unconstitut'--71 was that a 
large percentage of the million or .nore railroad 
employes involved in the pension plan were not 
engaged in interstate commerce, therefore the 


Te COURT decisions involving the con- 


‘\/ Federal*Government had no right, to include 


them in the legislation. 

An event of the week which may have a far- 
reaching effect on the recovery movement was 
apparent reaching of a better understanding be- 
tween the Government and the Nation’s bankers 
for providing credit facilities for American 
business. An opportuinty for reaching this 
agreement was provided by the presence in 
Washington the first four days of the week of 
3,000 bankers to attend the annual convention of 
the American Bankers Association. 


Speaking before the con- 
BANKERS PLEDGE ention on Wednesday 


COOPERATION TO night the President asked 


THE GOVERNMENT the bankers to “renew their 
confidence in the people of 
this country” and said that when private credit 


agencies are ready to take over the lending 


functions he would be glad to curtail the activi- 
ties of public agencies. Next day the conven- 
tion passed resolutions pledging full coopera- 
tion with the Government but calling for balanc- 
ing of the national budget “at the earliest pos- 
sible moment”—a subject which the President 
did not mention in his speech. 

Meanwhile another convention, the American 
Legion holding its annual session in Miami, was 
taking action in which the Federal Government 
also was greatly interested. It was -alling on 
the Government for immediate cash payment of 
the bonus. Not only that but the Legion was 
asking the Government to cancel interest charges 
already made against bonus certificates for loans 
already made to veterans and to refund collec- 
tions already made on this interest account. 

An act of Congress would be necessary to 
make the bonus certificates, due in 1945, im- 
mediately payable. The amount necessary to 
pay off the bonus now is estimated at about 
two billion dollars. President Roosevelt al- 
ready has announced his opposition to immedi- 
ate payment of the bonus. 


Preparations for relief of 
the needy during the ap- 
proaching Winter went for- 
ward during the week. Fed- 
eral Relief Administrator 
Hopkins announced on Friday that the Govern- 
ment expected -elief rolls would oe greater than 


LARGER RELIEF 
ROLLS EXPECTED 
DURING WINTER 


- last Winter. He saw a possibility, however, that 


relief rolls may be slightly under the combined 
relief and CWA rolls of last year which reached 
a peak of six millions. 

There will be no CWA this coming Winter 
but “made” jobs will be the backbone of the 
Government’s Winter program. 
slums, building houses for the destitute, re- 
pairing schools and building roads are some of 
the jobs which relief workers will continue to 


undertake. 


The American Federation of Labor estimates 
that there are now nearly eleven million per- 
sons unemployed, and that unemployment is 
greater now than it was a year agv. What im- 
provement has occurred, it says, is largety in 
retail trade, the manufacturing industries hav- 
ing contributed practically nothing to reem- 
ployment. The Federation is asking the Gov- 
ernment to appeal to industry to increase pro- 
duction at least 30 per cent so as to give work 
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A System in 


Unemployment Insurance: 


the Making « . 


AMERICA’S NATIONAL Huited States OCTOBER 29,'195 1 


Probability of the Enactment of a Re- 
serve Fund Program at Next Session 
of Congress 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is on 
record as favoring enactment 
of some form of unemployment in- 
surance at the next session of Con- 
gress. That suggests action. | 

But what form should the new 
legislation take? Is it to be 'nem- 
ployment insurance or a system of 
unemployment reserves? Who 1s to 
bear the cost? Will workmen as 
well as employers contribute? Is 
the <sovernment to provide a sub- 
sidy? 

Those are questions that have 
concerned the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security, which is busy, 
through its research staff, seceling 
answers. This committee, aproinied 
by the President to study a pro- 
gram of social legislation, expects 
to report by December 1. 


WISCONSIN: PLAN 


The answers that it makes cn ihe 
problem of unemployment insur- 
ance are beginning to take shape 
Those answers concern every em- 


ployer of labor and may have a de-. 


cided influence on the course of in- 
dustry in the future. 

In favor with the committee 
members, and likely to be 1eccm- 
mended, is a plan closely foilowins 
the pattern of that now in effect in 
the State of Wisconsin. This is nof 
unemployment insurance on the 
European model. It is, instead, a 
system of reserves for unemploy- 
ment, similar to reserves set up by 
corporations to meet depreciation 


and bond retirement and dividend | 


payments. 


Under this method, the Govern- | 


ment would start with the premise 
that large-scale unemployment is 


not to be permanent. European 
systems are based on the convicticn 
that unemployment is a permanent 
or nearly a permanent problen. As 
a result the emphasis is upon lon- 


time benefits to be paid to worker: 


who lose their jobs. 


RESERVE SYSTEM 


On the other hand, the unem- 
ployment reserve sytem, viewed fa- 
vorably by those officials who make 
up the President’s Committee on 
Economic Security, is more con- 
cerned with reforming the hiring 
and firing methods of employers, 
so that they will hfve an incentive 
to*make employment stable. 

What, then, are the points in- 
volved in this system? They are as 
follows: 

Each company builds up its own 
unemployment reserves, just as it 
builds up its depreciation and other 
reserves, only the funds set aside 
for unemployment are paid ‘nto a 
fund maintained by the. Govern- 
ment. Each employer’s payments are 
kept separate from each othcr em- 
ployer’s payments, and are used 
only to meet the needs of his own 
employes. In other words, there is 
no pooling of funds, as under un- 
employment insurance. | 


Workers do not contribute under 
this system. Neither does the Gov- 
ernment. Rather, the empioyer is 
required to make payments until 
he has established a definite re- 
serve fund behind each one of his 
workers. When that fund is built 
up to the extent required by the 
Government, payments stop. But if 
workers are let out, and the funa 
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CAMPAIGN 


f PROTEST MADE 


[Continued 


to the unemployed and start the 
ball rolling again toward re- 
covery. 

A campaign for 


a 30-hour week in 
FOR SHORTER industry, agreed 


WORK WEEK upon at the annual 


convention last 
month of the A. F. of L., is now 
under way. At the first meeting 
of the labor advisory board under 
the new NRA set-up during the 
past week, labor leaders pressed 
for a 30-hour week in the auto- 
mobile industry. They are also 
asking for an open hearing on the 
new automobile code. In addi- 
tion to a shorter work week they 
will ask other concessions. The 
old code expires on Dec. 3. 

The principal bone of conten- 
tion between the automobile in- 
dustry and organized labor is the 
“merit clause” in the code. This 
bs one of the few codes contain- 
ing this clause and the industry 
has announced that it will insist 


on its retention. The President 


said on Friday that the NRA and 
the Department of Labor were 
trying now to work out a satis- 
factory code. | 


A situation 
PRICE WAR which the Presi- 
IN OIL dent described on 
INDUSTRY Friday as “very 


disturbing” has de- 
veloped in the oil industry. The 
code of fair competition for the 
industry which has been in effect 
more than a year has ~ot worked 
out satisfactorily in the view of 
both the industry and the Gov- 
ernment. 
Excess production of crude oil 
in certain localities, particularly 
Texas, production beyond the 
quotas set by the oil administra- 
tor, has resulted in a price war 
that has swept the country from 
the Rocky Mountains to the At- 
lantic. Gasoline was sold as low 
as 4 cents a gallon, including tax, 
in some places in the East, during 
the past week. The Department 
of Justice declared that it was 
prepared to go ahead with prose- 
cution of persons who are ship- 
ping “hot” or illegal oil in in- 
tertsate commerce. This is the 
only law under which the Gov- 
ernment can reach persons who 
are failing to observe the oil code 
because Texas state courts have 
refused to concede the right -f 
the Federal Government to regu- 
late production within a State. 
An international 
situation affectin 
AGAINST OIL the American. ofl 
MONOPOLY __ industry has devel- 
oped in the Far 
East over the announced inten- 
tion of the Japanese controlled 
state of Manchukuo to establish 
a state oil monopoly. Both the 
American and British Ambassa- 
dors at Tokyo have protested 
against the plan as an invasion of 


4 


f 


the rights of companies of their 
nations which already are doing 
business in Manchukuo. 

Japan’s attention was called to 
Section 3 of the Nine-power 
treaty which pledges equality of 
treatment in the Far East for 
citizens of all countries. A 
spokesman for the Japanese for- 
eign office suggested on Friday 
that the United States should 
send its protests to the Chinese 
government since the American 
Government still regards Man- 
chukuo as part of China. 

Another controversy between 
Japan on the one hand and the 


. United States and Great Britain 


on the other, developed in Lon- 
don during the past week when 
conversations preliminary to next 


_ year’s naval conference were be- 


gun. Japan’s spokesmen pro- 
posed that the 5-5-3 ratio system 
be abandoned and that Japan be 
given full naval equality with 
other nations. Although no offi- 
cial announcement was made 
either in Washington or London, 
delegates to the conference are 
quoted as saying that negotia- 
tions would be abandoned if 


Japan insisted on actual equality. 
‘Norman H. Davis is representing 


the United States in the talks. 


C. G. MARSHALL. 


Course of Preparation 


For Public Leadership 


Training Also Planned for Fed. 


| 


eral Technical Services 


Two new projects, one to-sprovide 
training for Government technical 
services and the other to ‘develop 
leaders in public affairs, are to be 
tried out in the United States dur- 
ing the next few months. 


“Internships in Practical Govern- 
ment” is the label which the Na- 
tional Institution of Public Affairs 
has given to a two-months course in 
practical Government, to be held in 
Washington under its sponsorship 
during February and March, 1935. 

Invitations have been mailed to 
550 colleges and_ universities 
throughout the country, asking them 
to submit candidates for appoint- 
ment to the two-months course. 
Under the present plans, the ex- 
penses necessary for 125 students to 
participate will be paid by the Insti- 
tution. 

Actual Government Service 

During the training period the 
students will receive instruction in 
practical government affairs. They 
will also serve a short “internship” 
which will give them actual working 
experience in some Government de- 
partment in which they are particu- 
larly interested. 


The project to produce more effi- 
cient Government employes is spon- 
sored by the Soil Erosion Service. It 
has announced plans for hiring 1,- 
000 college graduates throughout 
the country to work with the SES, 
and at the same time receive a 
course of training in its advanced 
echnical methods. | 
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Mass Petition in the Winter of ‘32 


by 
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The American Legion Chief Disagrees 


Legion Votes for Immediate Payment 
Photos by Underwood & Underwood and Wide World 


- 


The Bonus Baftle 


Again, the problem which has 
harassed President after President is 
before the Nation—immediate’ pay- 
ment of the so-called soldiers’ bonus. 

Threats of a Presidential veto, 
frowning disapproval of the Admin- 
istration, fear of upsetting the na- 
tional budget—all these are no de- 
terrent to large groups representing 
the men who went to war for the 
United States. 

For a while the demands of war 
veterans were side-tracked, as all na- 
tional interest was fogcused on the 
struggle for economic recovery. But 
now that elections are about a week 
off, and Congress is due to convene 
in January, the demands for imme- 
diate payment of adjusted service com- 
pensation certificates havé again be- 
come vociferous and persistent. 

Prologue to the current dramatic 


debate which is taking place was the > 


historic march upon Washington in 
the Winter of 1932. Day after day 
veterans, in ever-increasing numbers 
gathered in the Nation’s Capital. 
They visited Congressmen. They 
crowded the galleries of the House and 
Senate Chambers. They presented 
petitions They marched, hundreds 
strong, in front of the Capitol. (Top 
photo). Their efforts ended ignomin- 
iously. 

All was quiet for a time. The issue 
was lost among the general public 


worries. Then, this Summer, the 
rumblings grew louder. Echoes 
reached the White House. On Oct. 


19, when President Roosevelt delivered 
an address, dedicating a new veterans’ 
hospital in Roanoke, Va. (second 
photo) the Chief Executive gave of- 
ficial heed to the cries. His speech 
implied disapproval of the proposal 
for immediate payment of the bonus. 
He said: 
“It has been amply: demonstrated 
that the veterans of the World War, 
today in the prime of life, are better 
off from the point of view of employ- 


“ment and of annual.income than the 


average of any other great group of 
our citizens.” 
xk 

The Chief Executive does not go 
unchallenged. Edward A. Hayes 
(third photo) National Commander 
of the American Legion, representing 
about 827,000 veterans, declares: “I 
can not agree with the observations 
made by the President. Certainly 
these men are in a class by them- 
9.” 

Immediately the issue grows to ex- 
plosive proportions. The Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, James E. Van Zandt, visits 
the White House. He presents a pe- 
tition to the President, asking imme- 
diate cash payment of the bonus. 

Agitation becomes widespread in the 
Capital. Federal employes take part 
in the issue. Is it proper for em- 
ployes on the civil service rolls, who 
are forbidden to take part or engage 
in political activity to take part in 
the issue? 

Harry B. Mitchell (fourth photo), 
President of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion issues a ruling: “Any civil servant 
is perfectly free to sign a petition for 
or against * * * provided he does not 
make himself a leader in the move- 
ment.” 

xk 

Meantime, the American Legion 
holds its convention in Florida. The 
bonus is the chief subject of discus- 
sion. Sen. Frederick Steiwer (Rep.), 
of Oregon (fifth photo), leader in 
Congress for veterans’ affairs, is a 
principal speaker. He does not take a 
Stand against payment of the ad- 
justed-compensation certificates, but 
payment now, he says, would put an 
undue burden on all taxpayers. 

Finally, the convention itself (bot- 
tom photo) is called upon to vote on 
the issue, presented in the form of 
resolution by its legislative committee. 
The roll is called. “Alabama.” “Ala- 
bama, 16 votes for the bonus.” Cheers 
from the delegates. “New York.” “New 
York 81 votes against.” Boos from 
the crowd. Finaliy, the vote is totaled. 
The result: 987, for immediate pay- 
ment; 183, against. 

The veterans justify their stand on 
the grounds that immediate payment 
of the adjusted service compensation 
certificates would aid the Adminis- 
tration’s program, and would not hin- 
der recovery. The Government, they 
Say, is spending large sums of money 
in an attempt to build up purchasing 
power. Payment of the bonus now 
would aid in those efforts. 

The appeal for immediate payment, 
add the veterans, is also justified on 
the grounds that hundreds of veter- 
ans are now in dire need, and money 
given them now would decrease by so 
much the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment for relief. | 

The Legion then goes on record in 
favor of a “Universal Service Law,” 
which would take the profits out of 
war; it calls upon the United States 
to rescind its recognition of Russia; 
it affirms its “political neutrality;” it 
urges its members to clean up the 
movies; and it urges support of the 


labor amendment. 


The demands of the American 
Legion and other veterans’ organiza- 
tions, and the counter-demands of 
other citizens grow stronger. The cli- 
max will undoubtedly come when Con- 
gress convencs. No one can forcast 
the outcome. 
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Big, Full-time Program 
‘To Keep Congress Busy . . 


Extensive Schedule of New Projects to 
Create Employment and Lighten Relief 
Under Administrative Consideration 


TH IDEA FACTORY is working 


overtime in Washington, grind- 
ing away on programs intended to 
keep the coming Congress busy and 
out of mischief. 


Congress as a result may become 
so immersed in New Deal projects 
that there will be little time to pro- 
mote 30-hour weeks, or plans for 
printing money to be given to sol- 
diers, farmers and depositors in 
closed banks. 


The projects getting most intense 
consideration from the Administra- 
tion are aimed at getting people 
back to work and at narrowing 
down the problem of relief. 


A BIG SESSION FOR CONGRESS 


They include the following: 

1—-A plunge into the field of 
home building, slum clearance and 
grade crossing elimination on a 
vast scale with the broad use of 


| Federal credit. 


2.—A venture into social insur- 
ance—unemployment reserves and 
old age pensions—as a means of 
separating the employable from the 
unemployable, and thus simplifying 
the task of caring for those out of 
work. 


3.—An extension of the idea of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority to 
other river valleys — such as the 
Missouri, Arkansas and Columbia— 
as a means of gett*ng better use out 
of natural resources. 3 

Drastic action is being forced upon 
Congress and the President by the 
fact that the number of persons 
having to be supported by the Fed- 
eral Government is growing instead 
of diminishing. The cost of this care 
is expected to near $2,000,000,000 in 
the next year. 

Now the question is asked, Why 
not use that two billion dollars to 
finance a huge program of building 


of all kinds, on a basis that will cre-°* 


ate jobs and at the same time will 
be on the basis of a loan instead of 
a gift? The money could be spent 
on projects that would pay out, 


SUBSISTENCE VILLAGES 


ple on relief rolls. 


just as any private investment is 
expected to pay out. 

Both President Roosevelt and 
Donald Richberg, coordinator of 
the New Deal, have more than | 
hinted that they see a way to usé 
billions of credit—preferably pri- 
vate credit, backed by a Govern- 


ment guarantee+-in the construc- 
tion field. 


Studies made of the building 
needs of the country come to the 
uniform conclusion that there is a 
vast field for home building, both 
in rural districts and in cities. One 
group of foreign specialists recently 
reported to the President that they 
foresaw an incipient building boom 
in this country, and Suggested that 
the Government shape its plans to 
act ahead of the speculators. 

President Roosevelt has taken 
note of these developments. Plans 
are shaping up for presentation to 
Congress. They involve the use of 
Federal credit to help break the 
jam that now exists in the con- 
Struction industry. The use of that 
credit could take the following 
forms: 

Slum clearance in cities, which 
Harold Ickes, Administrator of Pub- 
lic Works, thinks can be expanded 
quickly to absorb from $1,500,000,000 
to $2,000,000,000. 


Construction of a large number 
of subsistence villages out in the 
country where people on relief rolls 
could be placed in a home and pos- | 
sibly in a job. The first of these vil- 
lages are being built at a cost of 
from $1,400 to $1,600 per home, in- 
cluding land. Work is done by peo- 


Creation of subsistence home- 
steads for groups. of people not on 
relief rolls but stranded. Several of 
these homesteads are nearing com- 
pletion. They are to be tied in with 
decentralized industrial plants. 

Elimination of grade crossings on’ 


[Continued ‘on Page 5, Column 1.] 


tration to stop, look and listen. 

For if too many water power 
projects are financed and coal- 
using companies are broken down, 
many thousands of coal miners 
will be thrown out of work. 


This is one of the difficulties 
with an arbitrary use cf Govern- 
ment funds to follow a social the- 
ory irrespective of how many peo- 
ple of small means are hurt in the 
operation. 


The usual rumors 
SCIENTIFIC are astir about the 
DOLE NEXT declining influence 
PROBLEM of the brain trust, 


but the ieft wing 
groups are by no means declining 
in number. | 
The demands of such organiza- 
tions like the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that something be 
done to reduce unemployment 
cannot but be viewed seriously. 
The figures released this week 
show the A. F. of L. sees a grow- 
ing relief roll and wants some- 
thing done about it. This is pre- 
liminary to a fight for the. 30- 
hour week. 


When the elections are over, we 
shall probably get some accurate 
data on unemployment and some 
serious consideration for the so- 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


PRESIDENT 
alone conquer the 
VERSUS radical forces that 
RADICALS are growing up in 


_ and those who want reform at any 


called scientific dole which has | 


been under discussion among the 


and economic order? This is the 


President’s advisers for many 
weeks, 


Can the President 


the country, stim- 
ulated, as they are, by much of 
the New Deal promises of a com- 
plete transformation of the social 


big question for the next few 
months and perhaps for the next 
few years. Already the consulta- 
tions between the President and 
leading business men indicate an 
apprehension on his part that he 
may find himself without conserv- 
ative support at a time when the 
attack from the left begins to be 
intense. 

Truly the middle-of-the-road 
leader always finds the going 
rather difficult, but in the end 
deems it advisable to abandon ex- 
tremists and take the sane ele- 
ments from both left and right in 
the hope of agreeing on a com- 
mon denominator of what is prac- 
tical and feasible. 

This is more and more Mr. 
Roosevelt’s trend of policy and it 
should bring a climax in the com- 
ing session of Congress when the 
forces who really want recovery 


cost will answer the legislative 
roll calls. 
Davip LAWRENCE. 
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ITVA and Coal: 


F S K W 

has been filled with swirling Au- 
tumn leaves, sunshine and bankers. 
There was not such a portentious 
aspect in the gathering of well- 
dressed men with badges crowding 
the lobbies of the hotels and pushing 
in and out of one National Capital’s 
ubiquitous and inexpensive taxis. It 
might have been almost any con- 
vention. But there was something 
in the atmosphere. 

Would it be the beginning of a 
beautiful friendship between the 
erstwhile unhappy “money-chang- 
ers” and the Quarterback of the 
New Deal? Would they play ball or 
would the game break up in a riot? 

While the outside world waited 
breathlessly for the President’s 
speech and its reception the insid- 
ers proceeded to take the situation 
in hand and gently but firmly pre- 
pared the way for peace and happi- 
ness all around. 


A DAY FOR POLITICIANS 

ON MONDAY there was little time 

for consideration of the bankers 
outside; for inside the White House 
all—or mostly all—was politics. Two 
of the two meals that the President 
takes outside the privacy of his 


boudoir were shared with Pennsyl- 
vania prospectives. Joseph Guffey, 


000 for the newspaperman and 
signed it. Then he raised the leaf 
and the writing disappeared. 


“Yseful for politicians — and 
others,” he. observed. 


ket 
STRIKING PALMS WITH BANKERS 


(THEN THE SPEECH. Constitution 
Hall was crowded. So many 
were left over that an overflow 
meeting in an adjacent hall, with a 
loud speaker, had to be arranged. 

When the President came in on 
the arm of his son, Elliot, the digni- 
fied assemblage forgot its dignity 
and, if it had a prejudice, its preju- 
dice. It cheered until the clash of 
the Marine Band was completely 
drowned out. The President took his 
place flanked by his Cabinet. Cam- 
eras flashed. 

“ladies and Gentlemen, the Pres- 
ident of the United States,” an- 
nounced President Law, of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. There was 
another round of applause and then 
silence. 

After a few sentences there was a 
burst of laughter. The President 
remarked that during his recent 
conferences with their representa- 
tives he had “not done all the talk- 


L 


BIG MOMENT IN YOUNG ESSAYIST’S LIFE 


‘ division of the National Coal As- 


Senatorship, and the 
| Third” Earle, who has optimistic 
eyes on the Governor’s mansion at 
| Harrisburg, lunched and dined with 
the President. 

Joe Robinson, Senate leader for 
the Democrats, also discussed the 
coming campaign in several States 
where he will actually take part. 

The painful subject of the bonus, 
dealt with in the Roanoke speech, 
came in with Commander-in-Chief 
: | Van Zandt of the Veterans of For- 
a | eign Wars, who spoke his organiza- 
7 tion’s mind on that subject in ad- 
= vance of the American Legion’s ac- 
a | tion. He differed with the Presi- 

dent, he said, on the condition of 
veterans who, he believed, had fared 
worse than other groups in the de- 
pression. 

At night, while a first night audi- 


“George 


play spoof the R. F. C. before a 
crowd of New Dealers, the President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt entertained 
guests who squeezed past the desks 
in the front hall and were received 
in the small dining room while the 
table was being set in the larger one 
adjacent. 


ON THE AIR 
T TEN-THIRTY the President 
went on the air, appealing to 
those who could help lighten the 
burden of relief by making their 
private contributions to local chari- 
ties throughout the country. 

On Tuesday a delegation of liter- 
ati, accompanied by some of those 
who care for the vulgar details of 
the publishing business, called to 
make a ceremonious delivery of two 
hundred books for the master and 
mistress and the children and to 
help the White House library keep 
up to date. That night, unan- 
nounced to the world, Professor 
Moley flew quietly down from New 
York, alighting in time to give aid, 
if needed, with phrase or concept, 
in the writing of the impending 
speech. 

The next day the big Cabinet table 
in the Blue Room, which is still the 
President’s office, held the new 
books. Curious reporters noticed 
that two volumes, which were out 
of neat array and lying as if they 
had been examined, both dealt with 
ships. 

The press confrence didn’t last 
long and it was all business. Some 
of the questions with a more un- 
friendly barb of criticism in them 
were disposed of with less ceremony 
than usual. Efforts to commit the 
President to either blesisng or ban 
of Upton Sinclair and his EPIC 
struggle in California were futile. 

There was one moment of banter 
in the beginning. One of the corre- 
spondents who towers six feet or so 
toawrd the crystal chandeliers, and 
because he is a press association 
man rates a front line position, was 
awarded a chair, not so much to 
honor him, but to get him out of 
the line of vision. 


Sdent demonstrated to him a new 


*, 


ence watched, a mildly satirical 


' over to the Washington Zoo. 


' more, quiet fell upon the pcllucid | 
Sitting close to the desk, the Pres- 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood 

. With President’s handclasp goes $500 cash prize for George A. Del- 

houne, Jr., Houston, Tex., high school graduate for prize winning 
Gorgas Memorial Essay. Winner’s subject—“Mosquitos.” 


ing.” From then on there was a 
continuous applause. 

The next day, it is true, a vocifer- 
ous ovation was given to a speech 
which criticised the New Deal 
roundly; but when resolving-time 
came around it was all cooperation 
and contentment. Officially the 
hatchet was buried. 

A DEDICATION CEREMONY 

HERE WAS another public ap- 

pearance on Thursday, but this 
time the President was a spectator 
only. It was the dedication of the 
new home of the Department of 
Justice. In the central court-yard, 
draped with flags and festooned 
with banners, the ceremony began 
as soon as the President, Postmaster 
General Farley beside him, had 
taken his place on the platform. 

Unlike most of the other mem- 
bers of the Government, the Presi- 
dent wore a business suit. He list- 
ened to the speakers, added his 
hearty laugh to that of the rest 
when his friend, Attorney General 
Cummings, indulged in some hu- 

morous remark and then, when it 
was over, hurried back to his desk. 

WHEN THE BANKERS CALLED 
ON FRIDAY the new officers of 

the American Bankers Associa- 
tion called--to say farewell and 
pledge fealty. The retiring Presi- 
dent, Francis Marion Law, accom- 
panying them, was surprised at his 
greeting: 

“I hear you are broke; that you 
come begging at the White House 
door,” remarked the President and 
handed the astonished banker a 
news-item from the White House 
news ticker. It faithfully reported 
what had happened a few minutes 
before—Mr. Law, short of change, 
had been forced to borrow taxi- 
fare from a reporter at the door. 

At the press conference that fol- 
lowed which like the preceeding 
one was brief and not very produc- 
tive, the President was asked what 
position the bankers would play on 
the All-American Team” he had 
mentioned in earlier remarks. He 
had a ready answer: 

He laughed: “I would hesitate to 
put them out on the end. On the 
other hand, don’t know that they 
rate being center * * * they 
will all have turns carrying the ball.” 

Then three other perplexing 
matters came up to round out the 
week. All were as deftly disposed of 
as the bankers. One was the ques- 
tion of Administration support for 
Upton Sinclair whose gubernatorial 
hopes were rapidly dissolving; the 
other two were a pair of wild 
animals from Africa, a baby lynx 
and a baby leopard, presented to the 
White House by an explorer. 

Mr. Sinclair was passed right over 
to Mr. Farley and the adroit Mr. Mc- 
Intyre handed the “kittens” right 

Once 


waters of the Potomac. 
H. R. BAUKHAGE, 


Asks Showdown 
On Cost Facts 


Coal Association Challenged 
By TVA on Criticism of 
Its Program; Knoxville 
Utility Purchase Approved 


Fpracts are better than denuncia- 
tion, in the opinion of Dr. Ar- 
thur E. Morgan, Chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Acting on this belief, he appeared 
on Oct. 25 before the coal research 


sociation and proposed that this 
body and the TVA get together and 
find out the truth about costs of 
electricity as generated by coal or 
water power in the Tennessee 
Valley. 

The National Coal Association has 
recently distributed over 150,000 
booklets attacking the TVA _ pro- 
gram, alleging that the ultimate 
costs of its electricity, as met by 
both user and taxpayer, would be 
much higher than if generated by 
coal. It claimed also that the pro- 
gram meant the loss of $6,000,000 a 
year in wages to miners and of $12,- 
000,000 a year in rail revenue, half 
of which goes to labor. 


DISPLACEMENT OF LABOR 


Dr. Morgan replied to these state- 
ments as follows: 

1. The displacement of labor by 
more efficient methods is no argu- 
ment against more efficient methods. 
The coal industry itself has followed 
a policy of using the most efficient 
and economical methods in coal pro- 
duction with the result of throwing 
many thousand miners out of work. 

2. The TVA program in its construc- 
tion stage is actually increasing the 
demand for labor and for coal. When 
completed, it will stimulate the de- 
mand for electric appliances and 
power, thereby increasing manufac- 
turing activities and employment, In 
addition, the TVA has vigorously pur- 
sued a policy of stimulating self-sus- 
taining employment in the Valley. 
STUDY OF CASES rea 


3. In the matter of costs, the prac- 
tice of private utility companies in 
the Tennessee Valley of using water 
power and leaving practically all their 
steam plants idle is an indication that 
they regard water power generation 
as more economical. 

To settle this last question defi- 
nitely, Dr. Morgan proposed that the 
TVA and the Coal Association unite 

[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


White House Debut 
For Baby Wildcats 


But ‘Cimbar’ and ‘Sadir’ to Get 
Zoo Education 


Scared pink after a 49-day trip 
from East Somaliland, the two 
potentially ferocious African wild- 
cats presented to President Roose- 
velt last week will not be on exhibit 
for some time. After their recep- 
tion at the White House they were 
handed over to the care of Dr, 
Horace Mann, director of the Na- 
tional Zoo. 3 

Cimbar, the golden brown caracal, 
and Sadir, the spotted serval, are 
at the moment just a pair of three 
months’ old kittens with Arab names 
and an unlimited capacity for milk 
and meat. By and by Cimbar will 
be a full grown lynx with brownish 
red fur while Sadir will be a full 
grown lynx of another family branch 
with great, big ears—and then you 
better look out. Full grown wild 
cats are dangerous in any language, 
particularly Somalilandese. 

Benjamin Lepow, who made a 
business trip from Africa to New 
York and starts back within a few 
days, captured the two wildcats in 
a@ region where Theodore Roose- 
velt used to hunt big game. Mr. 
Lepow thought the caracal and 
serval would be nice gifts for the 
President so, at a great deal of 
trouble and some expense in the 
lengthy sea voyage, he brought them 
along. 

Asked what they thought of Wash- 
ington, the two new additions to the 
household reacted differently. Cim- 
bar yawned. Sirda> said: “Awrrgh!” 


Fewer Men at Work | 
In Industrial Plants 


Retail Trades, However, Give 
More Jobs to Workers 


NORMAL FALL PICK-UP in indus- 

try this year has produced few 
new jobs. As a result more people 
are out of work now than a year 
ago. 

Those statements were made, Oct. 7 

28, by the American Federation of 
Labor, in its monthly estimate of 
unemployment, and on Oct 29, by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 
The Federation reported that 10,- 
951,000 employable persons were 
without work in industry. That 
compares with 10,108,000 in Septem- 
ber a year ago. The Industrial 
Conference Board said that there 
were declines of 5.7 per cent in 
number of wage earners employed 
in manufacturing in September, a 
decline of 6.1 per cent in total man 
hours worked, and of 5.8 per cent 
in pay rolls disbursed. 

Part of this decline was due to the 
textile strike, but the Conference 


A ‘kool-proof’ Landing in Sight 
For Air Travelers 


A new chapter in commercial 
aviation was written last week with 
the announcement that the 
Bureau of Air Commerce’s experi- 
ments with the Army Corps’ radio 
blind flying system had  oeen 
brought to a successful close. 

Fog or mist completely blanketing 
landing fields, a source of unend- 
ing uneasiness to seasoned pilots, 
may soon be as simple a problem 
to overcome as learning the alpna- 
bet. 


‘Fool-proof’ System 
Of Landing in Fog 


So impressed was Eugene L. Vidal, 
Director of Air Commerce, with the 


ings that the bureau adopted the 
System. It is predicted that now at 
last a practical “foolproof” landing 
System is in sight for the Nations 
air transport liners. Tentative 
plans have already been made for 
installing this equipment along a 
transcontinental air route for com- 
mercial service tests. 

From the skies have dropped 
Safely to the ground in the past tew 
weeks 150 of the bureau’s pilots, all 
using the Army Air Corps’ w' 4 
landing system. Thrilling to watch 
Was the spectacle of a multi-mo- 
tored plane, its entire cockpit cov- 
ered by a hood which prs--7ted the 
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ease and safety of the blind tand- | 


pilot Ircm seeing anything, swoop 
eracefully to the landing field, «oli 
for some time and then settle 
slowly to rest, its propellers ceasing 
to whirl and from the hooced cock- 
pit step a smiling pilot. 


cadio Compass 


A Vital Factor 


From Chester A. Snow, Jr., in 
charge of the tests for the Air Com- 
merce Bureau, it was learned taat 
the radio compass, used for cross- 
country air navigation, is one oi 
the most important elements in the 
Army’s blind landing system. 

“The radio compass,” says MYr. 
Snow, “operates in conjunction with 
any broadcasting system within its 
frequency and power range, ?n- 
abling the pilot to fly directly to- 
ward the transmitter from any di- 
rection.” 

Here is the way in which the sys- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 


Florida’s Wild Horses; 


Last Round-up by FERA 


FLORIEA'S wild horses, which 

since the days of the first settlers 
have wandered through the brush 
country on the northern edges of 
the Everglades, are getting their 
last taste of *‘reedom. Soon, if the 
Florida Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration has its way, they will be 
coralled, troken to the plow, and 
taught to live a useful life as the 
work animals of the farmers en- 
rolled ir the rural rehabilitation 
program. 

Plans for the last round-up of the 
southern variety of wild horses have 
just been reported to the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. 

If, and when the wild horses are 
transformed into plow horses, the 
farmers of the rural rehabilitation 
program will be making use of four 
different kinds of work animals, 


Board said that declines also oc- 
curred in automobile, foundry, heavy 
equipment, rubber, paint and var- 

(Continued on Page 6, Column 7.) 


Advertising Gains 


Ae 


First Months of 
°34 Over Last Nine 


| 


Months of 33 .... 67% cain! 


Third Quarter of ’34. 


(12 Issues) Over Third 
Quarter of ‘33 (13 Issues) 


September °34 Over 
September 33... 


72% gain! 
.. 120% gain! 
nd the Reason— 


WASHINGTON today is a positive influence in the 
life of the individual. It is a greater influence right 
now than ever before in the history of America. In- 
terest in Washington is climbing, not receding. 


Not everyone, of course, wants to keep up with 
national affairs— 


But thinking people do want to know what is hap- 
pening and what is likely to happen, because they 
are affected by these activities. The United States 
News gives them, in one short evening a week, the in- 
formation they are looking for —condensed, clari- 
fied, dependable, organized for quick reading. 


The United States News is different from all other 
publications. Different in this respect: 


It is not content to be a newspaper, though it 
brings you the news with the speed of a newspaper. 
It is not content to be a magazine, though it gives you 
the background and perspective which you might ex- 
pect to find only in a magazine! 


Easy to see why The United States News bas grown 
steadily and consistently since its inception. Circula- 
tion doubled within a year! Easy to see why this pub- 
lication is a good medium for national advertisers. 
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Straw Vote 
Favors a Dual 
Legislature 


POLITICAL SCIENTISTS 
AND POLIT“CIANS 


President Roosevelt’s announced 

DIVIDE ON PLAN the bankers’ convention in Washing- MONET «ye purpose to put “first things first,” in 

ton is whether the financial leaders 4 MOUEs A rejecting the demand of war veterans 

unicameral legislature — a single and President Roosevelt found a way GE Ney RE for immediate payment of the soldier 

A : : bod as a substitute to cooperate for nationa: recovery. ty i Play bonus, is supported by 76 per cent of 

legislative body, bi YE Press judgment is divided in these | \ FA 4 the newspapers commenting on the 

SHOW WHETHER \ proportions: That the. opportunity subject, while the American Legion. 
era ate legislature— 


by a majority of the vote of a cross- 
section of 7,000 American people. 

By and large, legislators and poli- 
ticians oppose and political science 
scholars favor the unicameral system. 
Although the one-house legislative 
plan is considered to be less demo- 
cratic, labor favors the system, while 
bankers and lawyers are against it. 
Women with university training were 
of divided minds. 

These striking conflicts of opinion 
are disclosed in the nation-wide poll 
taken by the American Legislators’ 
Association, just announced by its ex- 
ecutive secretary, Henry W. Toll. The 
composite vote of the various groups 


which were polled was two for and 4, circles have passed beyond the acri- when he is believed to have indicated 
three against the unicameral system. | monious stage. The remaining ques- a purpose to put a limit on large- 
Senator Norris of Nebraska began | Chistian. scale spending. 


the agitation with a suggestion that 
a single small body be substituted for 
the present two-house State legisla- 
. ture in his home State. Nebraska citi- 
zens will vote Nov. 6 on a proposal to 
replace the present bicameral legisla- 


‘a 


Cartoonist Carmack in the Tulsa Tribune 


| YOU ARE THE MAN | 


APPLICANT FoR. 
F GOVERNMENT 


MAKING OVER OLD HOMES 


“Many a mickle makes a muckle” 


The President 
And Bankers 


EXECUTIVE’S SPEECH 
BELIEVED HARBINGER 
OF PEACE 


The one query that come. out of 


was properly seized, 53 per cent of 
the comment; that the chance was 
missed, 47 per cent. On the negative 
side, the President is charged with 
failure to define his position on finan- 
cial matters, while there is limited be- 
lief that both sides passed up some- 
thing that’ may not be within reach in 
the future. For the bankers, it is con- 
ceded that they courteously avoided 
politics. 


IF THE BIG LOAFER WOULD GO TO 
WORK WE’D ALL FEEL BETTER 


Press Majority 


With the eyes of the country fo- 
cused upon the convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association in the 
National Capital, clear-cut interpre- 
tations of the sessions have been 
sought by the editorial writers, and 
their attitude shows a general belief 
that the White House and banking 


tions to which they directed their at- 
tention dealt largely with prospects 
of whole-hearted understanding of 
each other’s problems. 

“Taken at face value,” says the 
Newark Evening News (Ind.), “the 
rapprochement between President 


Au, ME! 
wiSH SOME 


ALONG / 


NICE SOFT. SyaP 
WouLd COME 


1 | Opposes Bonus 


! RELIEF POLICY JUSTIFIES 
PAYMENT, IS VIEW OF 
SOME EDITORS 


has the endorsement of 24 per cent of 
the press. The debate discloses a 
slight gain for the veteran: in the ac- 
ceptance of the argument that large 
expenditures by the Government for 
general relief justify the veterans’ po- 
sition. 
The President is credited with cone 
sistency and courage when he de- 
clares that “the forgotten man” must 
have first consideration in Govern- 
ment relief, and that immediate pay- 
ment of the bonus would affect the 
credit of the Government. 
The press finds the additional sig- 
nificance in Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude 
in his address at Roanoke, Va., in 
edicating a new veterans’ hospital, 


“The bonus would be as good a way 
of getting money into circulation as 
any, and better than most,” declares 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press (Ind.), 
“but the President gave an assurance 
that this dangerous policy, which 


ture with a single house of not more 
than 50 members. 


VIEWS OF LEGISLATORS 

All members of the United States 
Senate—one-third of whom were for- 
merly State legislators—were asked 
whether they think that a single 
house would be an improvement over 
the present bicameral system. They 
answered “no” by a vote of two to one. 


sooner or later would bring the coun- 
try to the brink of an inflationary dis- 
aster, is not to be followed. 

The Omaha World-Herald (Dem.) 
condemns “the silly assumption that 


reports that “putting men to work , 
Roosevelt and the bankers is the har- 
ae would lighten the burden on re-| bing er of better fecling.” The Eve- 


‘lief rolls and stimulate many kinds | “the 
(of business.” The San shearers should militate for a speedier national 
Chronicle (Rep.) points out that. 


‘umber mills are reopening under) 


the stimulus of the Housing Act.” | A ‘PROTOCOL OF PEACE’ 


per cont of thete papers. | A warning which is issued by the; In opposition to that conclusion is’ 


The great value of success that | it + att 1 
may be achieved by the Housing Act | Kansas City Star (Ind.), however, the conviction on the part of the Phil 


is based on the conclusions that | °™Phasizes the fact that “the bene-| adelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.) that | 


is set up as the theory of the effect 
of the Federal Housing Act on the 
country. Smooth working of the ef- 
fort to stimulate work and business 
is predicted by 62 per cent of a com- 
prehensive group of newspapers, 
while obstacles are pointed out by 38 


tional recovery.” This conclusion it! and partisan faith between them, 
bases upon pledges of cooperation. | when conditions are ordinary, are' the veterans have not shared in farm 
The Macon Telegraph (Dem.) feels | taken for granted and as unavoidable. relief, in unemployment relief, in any 
that “peace finally settled over the Cleveland contended with it; Wilson and every other thing that the “Ad-- 
convention,” and the Watertown (N. had his share of it, and more; even ministration has done.” 
Y.) Daily Times observes the passing; Theodore Roosevelt, with his pro-| A warning is issued by the New York 


The House of Representatives, also 
one-third composed of former State 
legislators, answered “no” by an even 
larger vote of three to one. 


All of the 1,900 State senators in the 
48 States were requested to vote their | 
views. They voted “no” on the pro-| 


“construction has long been regarded 
as the balance wheel of industry,” 
and that the building trades are 
“among the group that has suffered 
most heavily in the last few years.” 


Three benefits are sought, accord- 
ing to the press, in the renewed ac- 


posed change by three to one. An/ tivity under the Housing Act. Homes 
equal number of State representatives Of the country have been neglected | the 
—the first in the alphabetical list in| through lack of funds, and owners) ticipated, and banks and other lend- 


each State—voted “no,” two to one. 
PROFESSORS AND LABOR | 


attractive 


cities as a basis for better business. | 


depend upon the local enterprse dis- 
played.” That paper also declares: 


EFFECT OF HIGH WAGES 


“The loans are not being made with 
‘the promptness or to the extent an- 


|are worried about depreciation. Com-|ing institutions are to be urged to 
|munity pride demands 


swifter action. . 


“If the housing program means 


But a striking difference of opinion Revival of the sleepy building trades! anything at all,” thinks the New Yor« 
developed when the votes of the pro-| will extend to material producers anu | Herald Tribune (Rep.), “it is that re- 


fessors of. political science | 
counted. The opinions of the first 500 | 
on the alphabetical list of the Amer- | 
ican Political Science Association, were | 
asked; they voted “yes” for the one-' 


ting new energy into employment. 
WHAT SLOWS THE WORK 


Obstacles which are pointed out in 


were | to many other allied means of put- trenchment is out of the window and 


pump-priming is again in the saddle.” 


|The New York Times (Dem.) advises’ 


that “present wages in the construc- 
tion industry are instruments of re- 


house plan by nearly six to one. The the national consideration .of the|tardation rather than recovery.” 


members of the Governmental Re- 
search Association, most of whom di- 
rect research bureaus, also voted “yes” 
by almost five to one. 

The labor vote was favorable by two 
to one. By the same odds, the bankers 
voted against the unicameral system. 
The lawyers were in the same pro- 
portion in opposition. 

The composite vote of the various 
groups which were polled was 2 for 
and 3 against the one-house plan. 


ARGUMENTS PRO AND CON 


Many negative votes in the poll, ac- 
cording to the voters’ comments, were 
cast because the one-house legislature 
was considered undemocratic. A num- 
ber of two-house advocates pointed 
out that in some States two houses 
would permit representation by area 
in the senate and by population in 
the house, or vice-versa—thus satis- 
fying both rural and urban elements. 

Some voters pointed out that law- 
making bodies in city governments 
have operated successfully on a one- 

house plan, and that States might do 
likewise. Still other voters recom- 
mended smaller legislatures, whether 
composed of one or two houses. 


PLAN OFTEN REJECTED 


During the last 25 years measures 
for the establishment of one-house 
legislatures have been defeated by the 
people in Arizona, Oklahoma, and 
Oregon; similar legislative measures 
have been defeated by house or sen- 
ate in California and South Dakota: 
Similar proposals have been defeated 
by constitutional conventions in Ar- 
kansas, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and 
Ohio; and adverse action has been 
taken by committees of legislatures or 

; constitutional conventions in other 
States. 

Vermont had a one-house legisla- 
ture for 59 years, but abandoned it 
in favor of the bicameral plan in 1836. 
At present each of the 48 States has 
a two-house legislature, although most 
cities have abandoned the two-house 
plan in favor of a single council. 


HOW THE VOTE WENT 
The percentage of votes cast for and 
against the one-house plan by each 


group which was polled were: 


For Against 
United States Representatives....24° 


project are the high wages demanded; 


hesitation on the part of home own- 
ers; and that many who would like 
to obtain these loans are unable io 
show that they are able to carry the 
burden of paying back the borrowed 
money within the several years that 
are specified in easy terms. 


“No single job of housing renova- 
tion or repairs,” says the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin (Rep.), “under the 
present project * * * can be rated as 
& substantial contribution to recov- 
ery. But if there shall be a million 
such jobs throughout the United 
States, put into operation about the 
same time, the aggregate would be a 
very considerable volume of employ- 
ment, on the job, and behind the joh 
in the production and transportation 
of material.” 


Referring to local surveys, the San 
Antonio (Tex.) Evening News (Dem.) 


“Limited and hesitating as the 
|Housing Administration’s contribu- 
| tion to recovery will be,” according to 
ithe Wall Street Journal (Ind.), “it is 
more than likely to be a real contri- 
‘bution. In addition, by sheer con- 
trast it should demonstrate that the 


/idea of ‘priming the pump’ of private 


enterprise through governmental] ex- 


penditure which in fact substitutes 


Government activity for private busi- 
ness at the latter’s expense, is a fal- 
lacy. 

“When the country begins to under- 
stand the difference between effective 
stimulation of industry and the sub- 
stitution for it of tax-subsidized un- 
dertakings which only perpetuate the 
‘emergency,’ they are supposed to 
terminate, the ground will have been 
cleared for that thorough revision of 


the recovery-plus reform »rogram 
which alone will make it workable.” 


A TOUGH OPPOSITION 


| ficial results of additional employ-/“a protocol of peace was framed by 
ment, stimulated material markets reciprocal declarations of desire and 
and enhanced property values will purpose, in general terms, without 


touching definitely on the specific 
terms of the treaty of peace and the 
| program of future procedure.” That 
paper finds in the President’s address 
“a lack of definite statement and as- 
surance.” 

With criticism of both sides, the 
New York Herald Tribune - (Rep.) 
charges that “there was precious lit- 
tle in the President’s speech to satisfy 
a banker anxious to know what the 


President thought or planned to do”; |. 


and that “for a few fair words that 
will butter very few promises, once 
the election is over, the bankers sur- 
‘rendered a real opportunity to stand 
-up for what they believe.” 


THE FRIENDLY ATTITUDE 


“It may be true,” replies the New 
York Times (Dem.) “that some of the 
expectations hung in advance upon 
the President’s talk to the bankers 
were not fully met, yet there can be 
no doubt that he scored a great suc- 
cess. Pecutiar significance will be at- 
tached to Mr. Roosevelt’s assurance 
that he is closely watching interna- 
tional financial developments, and 
welcomes every sign that the nations 
are tending toward a stabilization of 
‘prices and values.’ But what partic- 
ularly impressed the bankers and 
must gratify everybody, was his 
friendly attitude. 


“His address was a victory for tem- 
perament and hopeful outlook more 
than for closely reasoned argument. 
On the whole, it was probably wise 
for the President to pass by, for the 
time being, doubtful and divisive con- 
troversies for the sake of surrounding 
the whole subject with an atmosphere 
of sweet reasonableness and good 
cheer. 3 


REASONS FOR COURAG 


“The country was anxiously await- 
ing a ‘reassurance’ from Mr. Roose- 
velt. He gave it, though not quite in 
the way expected. It was centered 
largely in his own personality, which 
the people still see to be radiant with 
confidence. Giving thus of himself, 


he furnished new reasons for all 
Americans to take courage, as he him- 
self takes it, even when facing for- 
midable difficulties and the heaviest 
responsibilities.” 


“Many citizens believe that Mr. 
Roosevelt might well have been more 
definite, more specific, in his discus- 
sion of the most vital of national pol- 
icies,’ says the Philadelphia Inquirer 
(Rep.), with the added statement as 
to the most important of the current 
issues: “Beyond all else, it would ap- 
pear that the President had rejected 
an unparalleled opportunity to quiet 
growing nation-wide apprehension 
over possible printing-press inflation. 
Certainly currency stability is a ‘pri- 
mary interest of bankers. A word from 
the President that his Administration 
was working toward a balanced bud- 
get and that he was determined to 
meet unprecedented expenditures 


of pessimism in the financial dstrict.' gressive instincts and purposes, ran’ 
“It is distinctly regrettable,” ac- afoul the same interests, but all of, 
cording to the Charlotte Observer, these represented a clash of political 
(Dem.), “that a breach between the views that have been deeply in- 
National political leadership and the stained and the country could then 
National financial leadership which afford to sit on thé sidelines and 
at first represented hardly more than’ watch the respective strategists ma- 


a difference of conviction as to how neuver for position and ‘power. 


the depression difficulty was to be ap- 


and to become more intensified. 
“Differences of political judgment | 


“But such is not the situation now. | Daily Mail (Rep.) that “a great many 
proached should be allowed to widen , The President must lean heavily upon | special pressure groups other than the 
| these financial groups in order to lead | veterans have in the past year been 
the countr- out of its distress.” 


Sun (Ind.) that, “while the attitude 
of President Roosevelt will doubtless _ 
stay unchanged in resistance to the 
bonus, the possibility remains that the 
next Congress, if too heavily radical, 
will get away from him.” 

On the side of the veterans it is 
argued by the Charleston (W. Va.) 


‘feeding at the public trough”, 


a plants of the National Steel Corporation 
are unusually well located in relation to the markets 
they serve. The Great Lakes Steel Corporation, a unit 
of National Steel, illustrates this fact. This great steel plant; 
particularly well equipped to produce automobile steel, 
is located in Detroit, at the very heart of the automobile market. 
Its location permits it to serve with unusual efficiency the mighty 
industry which reflects, perhaps more than any other today, 
a return to normal, healthy activity after the sick depression 
years. “This strategic location of National Steel plants, to- 
gether with management and men born and bred to steel, 
sound financial policies, and wise diversification of products, 
explains in part why the National Steel Corporation has 
been able to maintain, during recent years, such a 
relatively high percentage of capacity opera- 
tions and continuous employment of its men. 


United States R without recourse’to fiat money would 
State 86 have. been of greater reassurance to 
State Senators ...... 76 the country than anything he could 
aska Representatives ........20 80 “4 
Nebraska Senators ............... 38 62 have offered. 
American Bar Association ....... 4 66 
se pg Bankers Association....31 69 SPUR TO RECOVERY ‘ 
usiness Executives ............. 45 55 
American Wederation of Labor 64 36 “The bankers have taken important 
ewepaper Editors ............:. 41 59 steps toward better understanding of | 
American Political Science Assn..85 15 their attitude,” declares the Scranton Operdting STEEL COMPANY WEIRTON. W VA GREAT BARES STEBL CORPORATION, ORE CONS 
University Women 52.48 which should be better business for 
eer area Cae Cartoonist Halladay in the Providence Journal the bankers and the speeding of na- 
4. 


THE FRESS OF TITHE ATION THINKS 
| IS THIS THE WAY TO CHOOSE EMPLOYES? 
| | Cartoonist Pisher in the Oregon Daily Journal 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| | | | 
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| | | 
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: ; ] | ° A Check on Confusion lumber asked the Federal Trade Commis- _ The original white pine lumber has had 
i B M p) NO ° J 7 JOB N R A Depression? Well . sion recently if they could change the several names, including “white pine,” 
| | [ | In Pine Lumber Trade name of that product to “white pine.” In «Northern white pine.” and State or sece 
+ Lo k t th h advising against any effort to change the fixi h 
| OK a yac ts may be white pine, but it's | trade name the Commission stated that t white 
, ° 9 still going to be called “sugar pine.” © (“the trade and public have for many yeai's | Pine. e two Western white pines have 
Transient No WwW ork | WILD BOYS OF THE ROAD? i wy , . Confusing? Well, this is the way it bought the genuine white pine products!been sold as “Idaho white pine” and 
; New Record in Number of | happened. Producers of “sugar pine”’ under terms which were distinct.” '“sugar pine.” 
Dodger, Says Re- | Pleasure Boats, and a Gain 
In Merchant Ships | 
lief Official 
q Did some one say “depression?” Well. 
NTO the intricate pattern of transient note this: st cee 
e greatest number of pleasure vesseis 
in the history of yachting in the United 
search and Statistics of the Federal States is now registered with the Bureau 
Emergency Relief Administration, has of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection. ; 
than anything else to smother the hue LP | 776 yachts with an aggregate tonnage of of fer the public what it wants is 
of America’s wandering men a of the vessels are motor yachts, a type 
Just about a year ago, thousands of which is gaining in popularity 2. en sound business—if one may select one’s public. 
humbing rides, hop- y the fac at during the past fiscal 
poms their feet year, July 1, 1933, to June 30, 1934, 99 
ping vessels were added to the motor fleet, Lincoln believes that there exists a de finite fine car 
along highways in vain search for jobs. while steam and sailing yachts each | 
When they entered a town or city, they showed a decrease of eight vessels. 
were looked on as pariahs by the relief Merchant vessels also are increasing market — men and women of position and taste to 
authorities. The communities did not : in cree eee with a year ago, 
wish to spend their sunds A |tation Division of the Commerce Depart- h li h h I 
strangers. At most these “industria W]e RR Oe ‘es oe & “=ase" | ment, shows an increase of more than a whom quality, rather than cost, appeals. Thus the 
‘and a shove out of town.” Are ‘hese young boys, middle aged and old men America’s “Hoboes,” |Of the total tonnage now being built ; 
cae ong Pamnccnoges te ge” gp andl “Boomers” and “Drifters?” No! Says FERA. “They are honestly | throughout the world, Great Britain and Lincoln has never been built to adhere to a set 
seeking work. Seventy-five per cent want jobs. Nine-tenth Ireland are handling more than 46 per 
ing droves of wanderers. Conferences are cent, the United States 1.7 per cent, and 
among FERA officials took place. The native American stock. the other shipbuilding countries, 52.2 per . — ’ 
result—a separate Federal bureau for cent. price. Rigid rules of construction are first estab- 
transient relief. Local eg After allowance is made for those who! Mr. Hopkins’ estimate of the cost for| The Commerce Department, which has eck 
breathed a sigh of relief. a iy inet | found their way back into industry, fam- FERA clients on work and direct relief, |JUSt made a compilation of vessels in the : . ‘ : 
+ sigh of relief the hue an y ag mel ity care and forme of Pederal ald, latest Much of the costs of the various tran- | 4™merican merchant marine as of June 30, lished, and observed faith fully even in lean years. 
the transients subsided. However, the} lly . ’ ‘| sient projects are kept down. The camps | 1934, reports that of the 24 different serv- 
popular belief oo ogee cs figures reveal that there are approxi-|;un their own laundries. farms repair ices in which commercial vessels in active 
transients were a shiftless lot and Ww mately 250,000 men and boys either in| shops, clothing work rooms and canning | Service in the United States engage, ice i ' i 
only out to live an easy life. transient camps or centers. snetoriet. A letter received by oa. tage J ot ak See eg age The price ts then fixed. And Lincoln hews to that 
unkert from a proposed California farm onnage—Jo per 
Migration Mostly For amg nea +" apis stated, the project for transients reveals that with |CMt Of the vessels and 60 per cent of the ; ne 
In Search for Work transient program has received $4,000,000 | an initial outlay of $15,000, the agricul- | STOSS tonnage. | line, regardless of sales volume. This is a car which 
It is this belief that Howard Myers has | {tom its parent relief organization, the/ tural specialist affiliated with the service| Fishing ranks second in number of ves- 
shattered with his recent research into} FERA. This may be increased, officials | 8uarantees that the end of the first year | Sels employed, while tank ships rank sec- ; 
will see a return of $40,000 in garden pro- builds more closely to perfection each year. « « 
for What is the reason for these consecu- in tonnage. 
per cent of the cases 1s tive increases in the transient ranks? Mr. Many Are S ¥ 
work.” That leads Mr. Myers to declare | svers believes they are due to “the finan- | 77 7 Navv’s P] In the first six months of 1934, the ratio of 
that “this finding serves to — a mis- | cial stringency that has progressively af-, 49 4 “eir Legal Homes avy s Fian to Salvage ) 
A fected private relief agencies, the expan- | One novel phase of the transient serv- The ‘Morro Castle’ Wreck 
= . oe sion of facilities in the Federal transient! ice is its program for transporting men Lincol Id ll otl in what i ll 
lief usually is honestly seeking a job, and ’ ' incoins sold to all other cars in what 1s generally 
. | camps, enabling them to care for a larger| and boys back to their legal residences.| The question what t 
is therefore entitled to the same con q at to do with the 
sideration as any other unemployed per- number of migrants, and the periodic in-| From April to August, 1934, these cases| charred wreck of the ill-fated “Morro ra 
crease in migration associated with gains Numbered more than 40,000. These were | Castle” at last has been solved. | te field v he hi 
' “Our rian 2 ations indicate that a large |” employment opportunities in such sea- Sent to their home town where another} Secretary Swanson announced last week called the fine car field was the ighest in history 
Jur e . sonal pursuits as harvesting, berry pick- form of Federal aid was available, or to| that the Navy had ; 
majority of transient cases have no desire | ; te e Navy had agreed to salvage the 
to be on the road and would rather ‘be ing and truck farming.” rire or friends where hong was ~ol vessel under a Civilian contract. The 
the Or in some cases to places where | work, to be done by the Merrit-Ch 
Transient Camp Cost jobs were offered. The Government in| Salvage Company, e « « The fine car trend is to the 
tabtiened in various cities are making a Kept at Low F igure ping 
é Ines. S| will consist in raisi 
to prepare transients for; The cry has often been raised that the is one-half the regular fare. “Morro Castle” 
“ ff rene tat t came after a sur- FERA is “coddling the bums.” What; Transients are for the most part native-| where officials will determine whether the 
for he statement? | born. Mr. Myers survey showed that more} ship is worth repairing for naval pur- 
, ransient familly costs the transient; than nine-tenths of the transient cases ses. If ir justifi 
Philadelphia, Memphis, Jacksonville, NeW | service about $27 a month. For the in-| regi 5 | POSES. repairs are justified, Secretary | | 
ph. ‘ gistered were of native stock. Approxi-! Swanson said, the boat y be - | 
Orleans, Kansas City, Chicago, Minneap-  qividual, the cost is placed at 74 cents a! mately | 
a | y one-seventh of the native-born 
olis, Denver, Phoenix, Dallas, Los Angeles| gay, This would compare favorably with! cases of negroes. tender or an 
and Seattle) revealed that 74. per cent of ende e Navy. . | e 
the persons surveyed began migrating to : — — 
had become dissatisfied or discouraged by > 
the employment situation at home and } | | 
hoped to find better conditions elsewhere. os oe | | 
Only a third of those seeking work had 
any definite idea where they might find : 3 
jobs, and a still smaller proportion were t | | d 
migrating to jobs already promised. —cait O" Ss $ mo e 
Homeless Wanderers > nie | l ai d the | d 
Where then are those perennial wan- Cl ana e lines 
derers of the road—the “hoboes,” “tramps,” 3 
with us, Mr. Myers says, but in a com- 
paratively small number. They would . | > old town 
families and many other types of tran- 
To William J. Plunkert, Transient Di- ed 
to go up this Winter is answered by a 
glance at the transient case figures since 
last March. His glancé reveals that since 
that time, when the total number of cases : 


was set at 120,000, the transient rolls have 
increased 9,000 to 15,000 every month 


Congress to Be Busy 
On Full-time Program 


Extensive Schedule of New Leg- 
islation Is Planned 


_ A step-up in the home repair program 
by the last session of Congress is put into 
effect. This involves a refor min mort- 
gage financing, and Government guaran- 
tee of long-term mortgage paper so that 
business has involved real estate loans, 4 i 
this is regarded as of vital importance. 

Those ventures into vast fields of pros- 
pective building are counted on to give 

have plans for old age pensions and for 

Many persons now listed as unem- 
ployed are, in fact, unemployable. They 
frequently are at an advanced age, or are 
crippled, or tempermentally unsuited for 
work. As many as 3,000,000 fit into these 
classifications, according to estimates. 

For those beyond normal working years, 
the Government now expects to encour- 
sage pensions. Several States have old age 
pensions. Federal subsidy may bring 
others into line. Unemployment reserves. 
to be recommended, would not be effec- 
tive immediately, but would open the way 
to another attack on the problem of job- 
lessness. 

Use of Natural Resources 

The pension and insurance field offers 

Shaping up its report. That report, ac- 
cording to reliable information, will rec-] 
ommend that other Government authori- 
ties, similar to that in the Tennessee Val- 
ley, be created by Congress to develop 
water power, build up cooperative mar- 
keting and encourage a diversification of 
industry. 

could be made profitably in this field. 


__ the cigarette that TASTES BETTER™ 
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Townsend Plan 
()f Age Pensions: 
How It Operates 


A Proposal to Prevent De- 
pression by Forcing 


Beneficiaries to Aid Busi- 


ness by Spending 


If the United States were suddenly 
transformed into a nation in which every 
person past 60 ycars of age received an 
income of $200 monthly which he had to 
spend during the month in which he re- 
ceived it, would prosperity be restored? 

This question embodies the principal 
point of the Townsend Plan to restore 
prosperity—some means of enforcing in- 
creased spending. Since the plan was 
proposed in California last January by 
Dr. F. E. Townsend, it has aroused dis- 
cussion both in that State and in other 
sections of the country. 

The plan provides the appropriation of 
$2,000,000,000 by ine Federal Government 
to set up a fund from which the first 
month's installment of old age pensions 
might be paid. It makes this amount 
a revolving fund to be replenished each 
month by a Federal sales tax. 


Effect on Employment 


Sponsors of the plan explain that it 
would create opportunity for employment 
by retiring millions of older persons from 
the jobs they now hold and by increasing 
the demand for merchandise and various 
types of personal seryice. 

The following questions and answers, 
explaining the principal points of the 
Townsend Plan, are taken from “The 
Modern Crusader,” official publication of 
the plan’s sponsors: 

Q.—What is the Townsend Plan of Old 
Age Revolving Pensions and how did it 
originate? 

A.—It is a plan which we believe will re- 
store prosperity to every part of the coun- 
try immediately if it is put in operation, 
through forced circulation of money. 

Q.—Why do you assume that a pension 
plan for the aged is essential to the res- 
toration of prosperity to. the entire 
country? 

A—tThe aged class of people is the only 
one which could be universally agreed up- 
on as wholly deserving of retirement upon 
@ pension. 

Q.—Will the sales tax be a manufac- 
turers’ tax? 

A.—The sales tax which we have in mind 
will be collected just as the gasoline tax 
is now collected. 


Question of Financing 


Q.—How is it proposed to finance such | 
@ program as you advocate? 

A.—We propose to finance the pension | 
roll by means of a universal National re- 
tail sales tax, calculated at a low rate! 
on necessities and a high rate on Juxuries. 

Q.—What will be the tonditions imposed 
upon the applicants for the pension? 

A.—The conditions are that all shall be 
citizens of the United States; that they 
shall have lived lives free from habitual 
criminality, and shall agree under oath 
to spend the entire amount of their pen- 
sions within the confines of the United 
States within 20 days. 

Insuring Expenditure 

Q.—How can we be sure that all the 
pension money will be spent by the old 
folks? 

A.—All of them will be given to under- 
stand that noncompliance with their oath 
‘to spend the money within 30 days after 
receiving same will automatically shut off 
their future supply of pension funds. 

Q.—Is not the plan you advocate a de- 


finite leaning toward socialism? 


A.—No, it is the very antithesis of so- 
cialism. Socialism demands the abolition 
of the profit system. We believe that the 
profit system is the very main spring of 
Civilized progress. 

Could Keep Property 

Q@—Is it necessary to dispose of my 
personal property or fortune in order to 
be eligible to participate in the $200 per 
month pension? 

A.—No, it will be necessary for you to 
engage in no further labor, business, or 
profession for gain. 

Q.—Would the husband and wife get 
sear per month, $200 each? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—Why don't you try to raise a smaller 

pension 


et smaller pension would not put 
men to work. 


PWA to Finance Building 
Of Streamline Trains 


Loans from the Public Works Adminis- 
tration are making it possible for the 
railroad companies to build more stream- 
lined, high speed, pasenger trains, simi- 
lar to the Union Pacific train which, in 
the past week, established a-new 56 hour 
and 56 minute transcontinental train 
record. 

Five major railroad companies, PWA 
announces, completed arrangements last 
week for loans totaling $2,270,000, which 
will be used to build seven more stream- 
lined trains between the first of the year 
and next Spring. 


Course of Events Here 


Effect on Our Government 


oid Abroad and Their 


Uncle Sam’s Latest: 
Brewers’ Meters 


Machines to Protect Federal 
Revenue by True Measure 


7 ‘Rapidly approaching a climax 
is the diplomatic struggle which has 
been going on, quietly until this 
past week, between Japan and three 
Western powers, the United States, 
Great Britain and The Netherlands, 
over the efforts of Nippon and the 
Governmnt which it sponsors in 
Manchukuo to subject foreign oil 
companies to rigid control. 

The United States, and each of 
the other Western nations separ- 
ately, have been protesting against 
Japanese policies designed to estab- 
lish a State-controlled monopoly of 
oil at home and in _ contiguous 
Manchukuo for purposes of na- 
tional defense and for the use of 
the merchant marine. 

A new Japanese law requires for- 
eign oil companies to store a six- 
month supply of oil in Japan, and 
gives the Japanese government the 
right to set the price at which the 
oil may be sold, as well as the right 
to take over the stored oil at any 
time. 
cerned, the Japanese seek to es- 
tablish a monopoly there in the 
distribution of oil. 


APAN AND OIL.—Foreign oil com- 
panies contend that, aside from 
the fact that this will mean an in- 
crease in the cost of doing busi- 
ness, it will also mean that Japan 
can buy all her oil from foreign 
companies by forcing heavy impor- 
tations and confiscating the oil at 

her own price. 
It is on behalf of the American 
oil companies operating in Japan 
that the United States is protesting 


plies in that country. With regard 
to the oil policy in Manchukuo, 
however, our representations are 
based upon the policy of the open 
door and the provisions of the Nine- 
Power Treaty, which guarantee to 
the nations equal commercial op- 
| portunities In that’ region. 

While none of the correspond- 


ence has been made public thus far, | 
| Eiji Amau, Foreign Office spokes- 


man of Japan, has said, in a state- 
ment that protesting nations ap- 
proach Manchukuo directly, that 
Manchukuo was planning State 
control of oil sales but not of ex- 
ports and imports. 

The international controversy 
thus aroused may have far-reach- 
ing effects, and unless speedily set- 
tled may estrange further the 
United States and Japan, thus 
placing another obstacle in the 
path of naval disarmament, now 
being discussed in London. 


AT SEA. — Japan’s 

demands for termination of the 
5-5-3 ratio of naval strength among 
the United States, 
and herself, respectively, and the 
substitution therefor of a specific 
maximum tonnage figure, are fea- 
turing the preliminary discussions 
among the three powers. 

That Japan is dissatisfied with 
the Washington and London Naval 
Treaties, the former of which set 
up a limitation on battleships and 
‘the latter a limitation on lighter 
ships such as cruisers, is well 
known. For a long time she has 
predicted that she will insist on 
“equality” with Britain and the 
United States in naval strength,,. 
and has indicated that she will can- 
cel the treaties unless her demands 
are met. 

Japan declares she will not build 
up tothe maximum tonnage figure 
which may be set by mutual agree- 
mnt of the three powers. Never- 
theless, although the United States 
and Great Britain are inclined to 
give Japan “security equality” and 
abolish the term “ratio,” they are 
disposed to put in black and white 
exactly what ships each nation 
Shall be permitted to build in the 
next five or ten years. 


DEUTSCHLAND UEBER ALLES?— 
For the second time since his 
rise to power, Chancellor Adolf Hit- 
ler of Germany has had to make a 
choice between loyalty to his friends 


As far as Manchukuo is con- 


over the law providing for oil sup- - 


Great Britain, | 


and loyalty to nis seit | and State. 

During the “blood purge” of last 
June, the choice was against per- 
sonal loyalty. The death of Ernst 


Roehm, old-time friend of Der 
Reichsfuehrer, testifies to that. 
Now the choice again has been 


against personal loyalty, for Reichs- 
bishop Ludwig Mueller, former pro- 
tector of the Leader, waits with 
faint hope for the crown that was 
promised him. 

Hotly pursued by the police, in 
1927, Adolf Hitler found a protec- 
tor in Ludwig Mueller, one-time 
army chaplain, who hid him in his 
parsonage in Koenigsburg. Grati- 
tude on the part of Hitler brought 
the clergyman to the highest po- 
Sition in tne Nazi _ Protestant 
Church. Rebellion on the part of a 
large number of church-goers in 
Germany brought about his end as 
leader of the church. 

For the effort of Herr Mueller 
to make the German Protestant 
Church conform with the Nazi ideal 
of a totalitarian social and political 
system has aroused considerable re- 
sentment among a great many 
members of the clergy and laity, 
and has caused a final and tragic 
schism. Cries of “religious liberty is 
in danger’—cries which have tor- 
mented so many earlier rulers— 
have arisen to trouble Hitler. And, 
called upon either to preserve the 
unity of his followers or to back up 
the dictatorial rule of the Reichs- 
bishop, he chose the former. 

@ 

EBUFF TO MUELLER.—Three 
times Mueller presented him- 
self for the purpose of taking an 
oath of loyalty to the leader— 
the event which would have given 
him a high place in the Nazi firma- 
ment—and each time Hitler post- 
poned the occasion. Finally, he an- 


not take place. 

What led up to this decision is in 
part the advice offered Der Reichs- 
fuehrer by his party leaders. And 
their advice, in turn, was based 
upon events which this past week 
climaxed the dramatic church 
struggle. 

The National Free Synod, on Oct. 
21, adopted a solemn proclamation 
of independence, stating that 
Reichsbishop Mueller, his bishops, 
and his ecclesiastical ministry have 
set aside the “Christian basis of the 
German Evangelical Church.” At 
the same time, the synod informed 
the government that it has formed 

#a separate church administration. 

In addition, leaders of the Ger- 
man Christian Society, Hitler’s own 
Nazi Protestants, sent the Chancel- 
lor a petition demanding the im- 
mediate resignation of one of Herr 
Muller’s lieutenants. The Reich- 
bishop’s aide resigned. 

And finally, demonstrations have 
been occurring throughout Ger- 
many. In Munich, Protestants 
Staged a street demonstration 
against the Reichsbishop. In Col- 
ogne, 30,000 delegates to a Catholic 
Youth Day staged a demonstration. 
And from the United States, the 
Chancellor received from the United 
Lutheran Church, meeting in Sa- 
vannah, a protest against political 
pressure on the churches. 

What the final result of the 
church crisis will be, no one is at- 
tempting to predict. Admitted uni- 
versally, however, is the fact that 
Hitler is facing one of the most 
difficult problems since his advent 
to power. 

AITHFUL TO GOLD.--Some na- 

tions may abandon, the gold 
standard. Others may deliberately 
depreciate their currencies. But 
seven European countries maintain 
their faith in gold. 

Delegates from Belgium, France, 
Italy, Poland, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, and Switzerland, who 
last week concluded a_ two-day 
meeting of gold-bloc nations, have 
proclaimed their fidelity to the gold 
Standard and have adopted pro- 
posals designed to expand trade 
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among themselves and to fortify 
business men in their countries 
‘ against continued pressure from de- 
preciated currencies. 

Convinced that monetary stability 
is one of the prerequisites for a re- 
turn to normal economic conditions, 
and determined to maintain present 
gold parities of the currencies of 
their respective countries, delegates 
from each of the seven nations are 
now studying ways and means to 
improve foreign trade. 

What to do in the matter of bi- 
lateral negotiations, what to do to 
increase tourist business and ttans- 
portation, and how to propagandize 
successfully—all these are problems 
which they are facing, for the dele- 
gates have set a 10 per cent increase 
in trade over the past Summer as 
their goal for next year. 

Their discussions are, however, 
by no means unhampered by condi- 
tions in their own countries. Citi- 
zens Of Poland, The Netherlands, 
and Switzerland, for example, are 


nounced that the ceremony would 


Beer meters are the latest requirement 
| made by the Government on the 693 
/breweries now operating. These meters 
| Saees Government seals, supervised by 
the Internal Revenue Department and 
| with their keys in Government possession, 
| must be installed by March 1, 1935, in.ac- 
‘cordance with regulations signed last 
| week by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
| The meters will protect Government 
revenue through accurate measurement 
of the beer, but brewers who have for 


A A 


some months cooperated with the Gov- | 


| ernment in testing various meters for this | 
— are said by the Treasury Depart- | 
ment to believe the device will also be an) 


‘aid to them. The meter, so the Govern-, 


ment explains, allows beer to be bottled | 
| at convenience instead of in the presence 
of a Federal inspector; assures accurate 
“measurement: eliminates losses through | 
prow mag: of remnants left in measuring | 
tanks; 


replacement costs for such equipment. 
The Treasury also announced that beer 


714,637 at the end of September. Beer 
revenues, reckoned from April 7, when 
3.2 per cent beer was legalized, amounted 
to 229,093,714. Duties on imported liquors 
and wines amounted to $30,820,312. Excise 
taxes on distilled spirits and wines, with 
additional levies, made up the remainder. 


EDERAL Mint tourns out 117 tons of 

pennies, worth at face value $339,200, 
to meet unprecedented demand for small 
coin, Treasury — 


rays Spanish-Mexican land grants in 
California and Southwest still hold 
good, District of Columbia Supreme Court 
asserts. Hundreds of “homesteaders” 


severe blow by decision. 


PFESIDENT appoints Secretary of Ag- 

riculeure’ Wallace as United States 
plenipotentiary to sign Inter-American 
Treaty on Roerich Pact for protection of 
artistic, scientific, historical and cultural 
movements, 


pPironts gain more than 10 per cent 

and exports approximately 11 per cent 
in September over figures for August, 
Commerce Department states. Increase 
in total exports largely due to shipments 
of agricultural products. 


ENTUCKY National Park Commission 
transfers deeds to 30,000 acres of 
Mammoth Cave National Park to In- 
terior Department Commission. Purchased 
land and turned it over to Government. 


ANY nonresident alien individuals file 
income tax returns on taxable in- 
comes in response to Internal Revenue 
Bureau’s notices. More than 10,000 have 
made declarations of incomes each year, 
Commissioner Guy T. Helvering states. 


EORGE A. DELHOMME, Jr., Houston, 
Texas, high school graduate receives 
$500 prize from President Roosevelt for 
best essay On mosquito menace. Essay 
adjudged best of 18,500 papers submitted. 


HILIPPINE Islands with prospective 
gold productions of $10,000,000 this 
year, may soon pass Alaska as producer 
of the metal, Jorge B. Vargas, Philippines 
Under-Secretary of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, predicts. 


PHILADELPHIA Mint begins execution 

of special Daniel Boone Bicentennial 
fifty-cent pieces. Daniel Boone in pro- 
file on one side. On the other, a pioneer 
in buckskin beside an Indian. 


pRATIO of payments to open accounts 
receivable of department stores 
somewhat higher in August this year as 
compared with August, 1933, Commerce 
Department reports. However, they show 
a slight decrease from July to August. 
EDERAL inspectors find Japanese 
beetle in box of huckleberries being 
prepared for pie in Warrenton, Va., tea 
room. Result: National grocery chain 
fined $125 for illegal shipment of uncerti- 
fied huckleberries from District of Co- 
— warehouse to their Warrenton 
store. 


PROVIDE a beiter philatelic service 

than heretofore accorded stamp col- 
lectors, Postmaster General Farley au- 
thoyizes C. F. Anderson to leave Wash- 
— Nov. 7 for the Little America post 
office. 


NEMESIS to Dillinger and “Pretty Boy” 

Floyd, Federal Agent Melvin Purvis 
will not permit Hollywood to base a movie 
on his exploits. Hollywood producer said 
to be contemplating the film. 


tries as the United States and Great 
Britain. 

Great interest therefore was mani- 
fested in the speech this past week 
made by the United States Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, Robert W. 
Bingham, at Edinburg, in which he 
urged stabilization of the pound and 
the dollar. 

If the dollar and the pound were 
tied together at a fixed ratio, in 
time, he said, other nations “would 
find it to their best interest to come 
into the stabilization agreement, 


reduces tank capacity for bottling | 
in original installations and wipes out, 


and liquor tax collections reached $385,- | 


seeking to overthrow ancient grants dealt | 


LPI \ABETICAL GROUPS 


Pro ress the Week of Emergency 
of Recovery Program 


first time. Prospect that this small 
group of six will replace meeting of 
xecutive Council. Policies of Govern- 
ment agencies being shaped. 


NLRBTNational Labor’ Relations 
Board. Decision in case of 
street car and bus employes of city of 
Detru.t, denying right of bus employes, 
a minority group, to choose a separate 
© zency from that chosen by the majovity 
to represent them in collective bargain- 
ing. Chairman Lloyd K. Garrison's 
— accepted by the President. 


NR Recovery Adminis- 
tration. Considered ways to end 
much price fixing and production con- 
trol in industry on gradual basis. Build- 
ing material industries .nay be first af- 
fected. New governing board meets 
daily to decide problems left over from 
Johnson regime. [Expiring auto code 
raises labor questions. President R:ose- 
velt takes a hand in settling policies. 


Ad- 

ministration. Officials turn at- 
tention from cutting down production 
to ways of finding new markets. Farm 
recovery gone as far as it can go by 
crop reduction. Cotton problems rise 
to plague the Government. Secretary 
Wallace frowns on suggestion of city: 
vote on whether there should be a farm 
program. 


F AC—Federal Aviation Commission. 

State officials and others testify 
in continued hearings on which recom- 
mendations will be based for a perma- 
nent Federal policy toward all forms of 
aviation. 


FC A—Farm Credit Administration. 

Announces loans closed during 
first nine months of 1934 as $1,403,- 
000,000. 


Communications Com- 

mission. Announces hearings be- 
gin December 3 on investigation of de- 
sirability of mergers of competing com- 
munications companies. 


PW AW—Public Works Administration. 

Reports condemnation  pro- 
ceedings filed in United States District 
Court in Chicago to acquire 25 acres for 
slum clearance and low-cost housing 
program. PWA earmarked $25,000,000 
for Chicago’s part in program. Of this, 
$7,L.9,000 will go to project mentioned. 


FER AwFederal Emergency Relief 

Administration. Announces 90 
families are now living in rural-indus- 
trial community at Woodlake, Texas, 
and 10 more are to move into the com- 
munity soon. Makes plans for addi- 
tional rural-industrial communities. 
Reports satisfactory progress on projects 
under way. Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrator Hopkins says that work 
projects adequate for the employment 
of 3,500,000 have been prepared by 


Feconstraction Finance Cor- 

poration. Authorizes five loans 
for local improvements amounting to 
$248,500, bringing total authorizations 
to date up to $75,000,000. Announces 


FERA. Only drawvack to putting more | $18,000,000 of industrial loans have 
persons on work relief, says Mr. Hop- | becn authorized and $3,000,000 dis- 
kins, is lack of adequate funds. bursed. 


SEC— —Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. Announces several new 
exemptions and definitions of its rules. 


FH Aw—Federal Housing Administra- 

tion. So far 8,912 institutions, 
including 17,700 banks, have accepted 
FHA contracts of insurance of home 
modernization loans, and 2,430 institu- 
tions report loans already made. 


SFES—Seil Erosion Service. Plans to 

hire 4,000 college graduates who 
will be given a chance to combine work 
with a training course given by SES. If 
all qualifications are met, the student- 
employes at the end of from six to 
eight months will be given sub-profes- 
sional and sub-technical jobs. 


—Federal Home Loan Bank 
FHLBB Board. With more than 
$1,700,000,000 HOLC bonds outstanding 
in an active market, Chairman Fahey 
announces HOLC ultimate total cash 
requirements will aggregate up to $400.- 
000,000, of which $170,000,000 in cash 
already has been disbursed. . 

—Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 
F SRC poration. Announces it pro- 
vided vemenda of the country with 146,- 
977 carloads of freight during the year 


ended Sept. 30. 

CH ome Owners Loan Corpora- 
HOL tion. Issues $50,000,000 more 
of 3 per cent bonds through a private 
banking syndicate. 


Subsistence Homestead Divis- 

ion. Announces a_ three-unit 
project for Southern Negroes, to cost 
$1,500,000. First unit near Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama. 


TV A7—Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Approval by Tennessce Public 
Utility Commission of sale to TVA of 
properties of private utility. Case car- 
ried to court. TVA chairman proposes 
impartial study of electricity costs un- 
der TVA program as compared with 
steam generation, in order to meet criti- 
cism of coal interests. 


IEC— Independent Emergency Council. 
Met with President Roosevelt for 
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Government tem works: Down on the ground are two 
Cartoons and editorial comment on Ad- landing transmitters mounted on smal] 
ministrative policies 


Citizens Information Service 
on National Affairs..708:1 two miles from the field, the other about 
n : 2 | 1.500 feet from the landing field’s edge 

|As the airplane overhead a light 
Canady, Ward M., In Charge of — i on an instrument near the radio 
meson and Sales Work, FHA, ‘a compass indicator on the airplane’s in- 
Hines, Frank T.. Administrator of ,|strument board. | Prom cock- 
es in to the. frequency 
sof the outer automobile truck's apparatus. 


erans’ Affairs, biography, photos 
Nickson, Theodore B., Comptroller, FHA, 

: | This takes place when the plane is 30 to 

708:6 40 miles away from the field. 


biog. mote, 
Parker, George H., Chief Accountant, 
PWA, biog. note, photo 
Thomas, George H., Asst. Deputy Gov., 


il he arrives over the station, the light 
FCA, biog. note, 708:3, AS g 
Snapshots of one, sae in action....706:4 On the pilot’s control board flashes. He 
State of the Union Today ..........+: ++ TOL: ‘5 then tunes to the frequency of the trans- 
TOMOTTOW ‘mitter on the inner truck's 
M'S NEWSTEE] 702 3 | 
What 713:4 and flies toward it. As he flies between 
“Yeas and Nays.” letters of comment by ‘the two stations the air plane’s instru- 
readers of United States News........-- 708 :3 


ments clock a correct course. 
Government Finance | 
Treasury's operations, HOLC’s baby bonds 713:1 final approach. He descends to about 800 


National Recovery Hunters for the rare edelweiss blossom 


708.7 | automcbile trucks. One is stationed about | 


— 


TVA and Coal: 


Asks Showdown 
On Cost Facts 


Coal Association Challenged 
By TVA on Criticism of 
Its Program; Knoxville 


Utility Purchase Approved 
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in selecting competent, disinterested ine 
vestigators to determine the following 
points: 


1. The actual cost of TVA power. 

2. The actual ccst of generating power 
by coal in this region. In this cost study, 
Dr. Morgan insisted, the cost of the coal 
must include indirect subsidies to the coal 
industry in the form of relief to under- 
paid and destitute mine workers. It 
should take account also, he said, of the 
extont to which steam power plants are 
p.. ing less than the market price for coal 
by buying “distressed” fuel. 

3. The actual cost of generating power 
by coal if the present inefficient plants 
were Scrapped and replaced by efficient 
ones. 

Dr. Morgan added that for over a year 
the TVA has been carrying on research 
to find new uses for coal and thereby to 
promote the interests of that industry. 

Knoxville Purchase Approved 

The Tennessee Public Utility Commis- 
sion on Oct. 26 gave its permission for the 
sale by the Tennessee Public Service Com- 
pany of its electric properties at Knox- 
Ville to the TVA. The sale, which ine 
volves the payment of $6,191,000, was de- 
clared to be in the public interest. Op- 
posing interests moved to delay the sale 
by bringéng the quetion into the courts. 

This move was blocked by action of 
the Tennessee supreme court, which, cn 
Oct. 27, granted a writ to TVA represen- 
tatives enabling them to acquire the 
Knoxville property immediately. 


‘Fewer Men Find Work 


in Manufacturing Plants. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


nish, iron and steel and paper pro- 

ducts industries. 

The A. F. of L. reported an increase of 
154,000 jobs in September as compared 
with August. This gain carried over dur- 
ing the first part of October, But as with 
the Conference Board report the Federa- 
tion told of a decline in manufacturing 
activity. Retail trade provided the gain. 

The total A. F. of L. unemployment fig- 
ures include 2,229,000 persons who are do- 
ing work for the Government in the CCC 


,cCamps, the world relief projects and on 
_Public Works jobs. 


“Employment thus provided reduces the 
number without work of any sort to 8,348, 
000; but these emergency jobs are not cre- 
ating income to pay their cost. They are 
a steady drain on Federal resources,” said 
the Federation statement. 

It then posed this question: 

“Could not the Administration invite all 
industries to cooperate in a general pro- 
gram to increase production and put men 
to work? 

“If the nation-wide level of all produce 
tion was lifted 30 per cent in a balanced 
program, adjusting production to con- 
sumption of goods, each industry would 
then be assured that all other industries 
would increase their production, and the 
wealth produced by putting labor to work 


~_ create income to buy the products 
of all.” 


Agriculture Railroads 
Back-to-land plan for needy negroes....714:7/| Railroad pension act held unconstitu- ° 
Farm keeping in step 714:7 The Growing Use 
‘1 Recreation | 
Pr son: oor Beverages National Recreation Association, results | Of Radio by Police 
Brewers’ meters to protect Federal of recreation survey announced........ 709 :1 
706 :4 | Ships: Shipbuilding: Seamen 
Aviation ‘Morro Castle” to be salvaged .......... 705 :4 Every day of the year, rain or shine 
Yachts and hant vessels registered 
“Fool-proof” landing in sight for air- | “with Commerce Department increase..705:4 SCOres Of police radio stations keep the 
703 :4 | Social Weltare ether waves crackling with their warnings, 
Banking: Money: Credit Meaning of terms used in housing information, and emergency calls to alert 
American Bankers Association 708:1 guardians of the law. 
Lawrence, David, Tor Transions compe of FERA, work accom- Naturally enough, municipal police 
stations are the most numerous. The 


Federal Communications Commission re- 


ports there are more than 160 of these 


“ emergency broadcasting units throughout 


‘the country. 


| 34. 
‘? are 34 States with police radio facilities. 


Of State police stations, the number is 
However, this docs not mean there 


|Many of the States have more than one 


list are two marine fire stations. 


By this time the pilot is ready for his ' 


Where Government money goes ........ “ feet. This is indicated on his sensitive 
Labor altimeter. An instrument for giving ac- 
Cap and hat industry, wage problem curate directions gets him safely past the. 
outer truck. The engine is throttled down 
Truckers study case of drivers who sleep and in a power glide the plane passes 
712:4 over the inner truck at the altitude of 150 | 
Unemployment insurance, a system in wee feet. From then on the rest of the glide 
ss is made by other flight instruments. When 
— the polit feels the ground the throttle is 
Lotteries closed and the brakes are set. 
Foreign lottery sweepstakes tickets fought 
with fraud Orders 707 :5 
Motor Vehicles Highway to Top of Alps 
Automobiles, making them safer to be “ 
Second-hand cars, code ruling.......... 713:3 


station. Included in the Commission's 


Fire- 
fighters in Boston, Mass., and Detroit, 
Mich., receive their orders on fire-fighting 


boats from high-powered transmitters. 
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$69 6600234066046 6666 onment of the gold standard. And servers, however, are inclined to be- | President ‘the region where the coveted ficwer AYMORE 
in all the gold-bloc countries there | lieve that his remarks were in the story of the President's Week........-.703:1 grows, Assistant Commercial Attache Leys Nt 
P—6 Ce eee en eee is much apprehension as to action | nature of “trial balloons” to invite | pyblie Health |A. France, in Vienna, reports to -he De- 
may be taken by such coun- | discussions. Health services for rural communities .714:5, Partment of Commerce. 
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Justice Department, | 


Moves Into Its 
First ‘Home’ 


The Department of Justice made one 
cincession to Art in its new building on 
historic Pennsylvania Avenue. That was 
the highly colorful mosais ceilings of the 
courtvard entrances. But at that point | 
Art took a back seat. The rest of the 
building is one huge testimonial to the 
oft-quoted saying—“Crime doesn’t pay.” 

The Department of Justice is. ready to 
invite all “doubting Thomases” to its new 
domain. Not that there isnt a reason, 
either for the crime-sleuths’ sanctum | 
fairly bristles with pistol ranges. elaborate 
technical ‘«boratories, fingerprint filles. 
ultra-violet ray rocms, and all the other 
modern devices by which modern crimi- 
nology “gets its man.” 


Some Deadly Weapons 

One of the most unusual museums in 
the world is to be found in the new $9,-: 
660,000 buildine. The famous Eden-Musee 
wax-work museum in New York’s Coney 
Island has nothing on the Justice Depart- 
ment’s “crime museum.” On the build- 
ing’s fifth floor, in Director of Investiga- 
tion Hoover's reception room, is a start-, 
ling array of exhibits, all under lock and 
key in glass cases. Here the thrill-hunter | 
may see death-dealing guns, high-powered | 
rifles, and knives taken from such gang- | 
sters as “Machine Gun” Kelly, John Dill- | 
inger, Harvey Bailey, Wilbur Underhill, , 
and others who lost out with determined | 
Federal agents. 

But what are all the wigs doing in the 
cases? Those, an affable guide explains, 
are merely some of the disguises criminals 
donned in an effort to fade from the law’s 
vision. A vacuum jug in one case is in 
striking contrast to the other weapons in 
the room. However, it was in this jug) 
that Federal agents discovered nearly 
$80,000 of the ransom money in the Ur- 
schel case. 

Scientific Aids to Law 

Not a single branch of crime detection 
is lacking in the building. Specialists in 
chirography, ballistics, microscopy, chemi- 
cal analyses, moulage, and ultra-violet 
ray examinations are never at a loss for, 
objects on which to employ their powers | 
of detection. Into the laboratories there 
pours in an unceasing stream of articles 
that figure in murders, kidnapings, for- 
gery, extortion and numerous other cases. 

‘Interesting to the visitor is the work 


being done by moulage experts. At pres-: 


ent, Federal experts are experimenting 
wit® a system whereby foot-prints, bullet 


wounds in a murdered person’s body, and) 


other iorms of evidence can be preserved 
accurately in wax or plaster. These are 
clues that have brought many a criminal 
to the rope’s end. 

In the — print section is one of the 


-eign countries file their criminals’ finger- 


@ Visitor to gasp at its beauty of line and | 


NEW HOME OF DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE — 


Underwood & Underwood 
During most of the Government's existence, its legal department has been a 
wanderer with no permanent habitation of its own. This past week a new build- 
ing designed especially for the Department of Justice was dedicated in the 
Nation’s Capital, and the Attorney General and his staff have moved into their 
new quarters. The building occupies an entire city block. It is a stone structure 
of seven stories and a basement, and contains 453,000 square feet of floor space, 
It was built at a cost of me 9 900, 000. 


‘world’s greatest collections of human — 
whorls and and finger-lines. There are | 
more than 4,500,000 criminal fingerprints 
on file at present. But the list is growing 
by leaps and bounds. Evéry day more | 
than 2.500 new prints are sent in by police | 
officials throughout the Nation and its_ 
territorial possessions. Also, many for- 


prints with the Justice Department. 

Competing closely with Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley's suite of offices for comfort | 
and ease is Attorney General Cummings’. | 
Here on the fifth floor of the building is: 
a walnut-paneled suite that causes many | 
content. — 

The entire building is air-conditioned | 
Summer and Winter. So popular has the 
new building become that Director Hoover 
has posted “visiting hours” during which 
a guide will. show interested visitors 
through the crime musuem, fingerprint 
bureau, and technical laboratories, There 
is no charge for this service. 

At the dedication of the building last 
week, Scott M. Loftin, president of the 
American Bar ‘Association, pledged the 
support of the Nation’s lawyers in the 
National campaign to suppress crime. 
Before the hundreds of guests who in- 
cluded President Roosevelt, Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes, and Cabinet mem- 
bers, Attorney General Cummings told of 
the Department's 100-year shunt from 
place to place, never with a building it 
could call its own. “At last,” he said, “we 
have come home.” 


A SLUMP IN BANK ROBBERY: 
THE GOVERNMENT TO BLAME 


How Federal Agents and Protective Devices Are Cutting 
Losses and Casualties in Hold-ups 


Trigger fingers and time locks are put-| ecutive council of the American Bankers | 
ting professional bank’ robbers “out of! Association at their conference in Wash- 
circulation.” For the first time since 1929, ington last week. One reason is the un- 


bank robberies have fallen off. Last) 
year’s total was one-third that of the 
year before. 

In the twelve months ending August 31. 
there were 407 bank robberies, all but 43 
in broad daylight. Bank robbers not only, 
prefer daylight, they also prefer small | 
banks in communities of less than 10,000" 
population, such as those in which a large 
proportion of the noldups took place. 

There are several reasons why the rob- 
beries decreased last year, so James E. 
Baum, deputy manager in charge of the 
proteciive department, reported to the ex- 


An Unemployment 
Insurance Program 


Probable Enactment of System 
By Congress 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
falls below the required amount, then 
contributions have to be started again. 

Proponents of this plan of unemploy- 
ment reserves offer many arguments in ! 
its support. 

They claim that It will put a premium 
on regular employment. Efficient, well, 
managed companies, which have worked 
out systems to keep workers busy without 
lay-offs, soon will have their reserves 
built up and will be relieved of the burden 
of payments. Unlike unemployment n-. 
surance, the reserve plan puts no burden 
upon the well managed company to carry | 
the unemployment of the poorly managed. | 
It brings the probiem of unemployment 
down to the individual company instead 
of spreading it over all of industry. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 


Aside from unemployment reserve legis- 
lation there is to be offered to Congress. 
as a result of the studies now being made. 
u plan for old-age pensions. A system ol 
sickness insurance also is under study, 
but it may not reach Congress at the com- 
ing session. 

As with proposed plans for meeting the 
unemployment problem, the old age prob- 
lem is to be dealt with on a State basis. 
Federal legislation simply will spur th 
States to action. 

All of the plans being drafted are rathe: 
limited in scope and designed not to plac: 
too neavy a burden upon industry at thei) 
inception. With a modest start, the idea 
is that later, as recovery proceeds, the 
volume of benefits can be enlarged. 
CONFERENCE CALLED 

To get views of interested groups, the 
Committee on Economic Security is ‘to 
hold a national conference in Washington 
Nov. 14 and 15. There will be round table 
discussions at that time. 

One of the purposes of the discussions 
will be to det2rmine the attitude to be 
taken toward national sickness insurance. 
The medical profess'on of the Nation long’ 
has opposed the intervention of Govern- 
ment in the field of medicine, but recently 
some of its leaders have shown a change | 
of heart. 

“The problem of economic. security 
which the President has instructed us to 
study clearly include those which arise 
out of ill health.” said Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor. “Among the subjects 
which we are studying is that of the best 
possible means for providing ‘adequate 
medical care for those who are without 
means.” 


restrictions limit the coverage of exposed 


the amount of roebery insurance carried 


$1,992.000 as compared with $2,500,000 the 
covered by insurance. 


‘surance can cover adequately; 


usual number of professional desperadoes 
killed or imprisoned. These include John 
Dillinger with members of his gang. 
Clyde Barrow, “Machine Gun” George 
Kelly, and “Pretty Boy” Floyd, implicated 
,in scores of robberies and murders and | 
killed or captured largely through the aid 
of Federal officers. 
Time-lock Rules 

Additional reasons why the bank rob- 
bery industry feels the depression are 
time-lock, restrictions imposed a year ago 
by casualty and surety underwriters. These 


cash not under time lock to 15 per cent of 


by the bank. Some of the early morning 
holdups were foiled by an agreement be- 
tween banks and insurance companies not 
to set time locks on safes for earlier than 
10 a. m. Nearly 50 holdups were pre- 
vented by the increased protective devices | 
installed the past year. 

Bank bandits got away last vear with 


year before. Practically all this loss was 
But there was another loss which no in- 
that of life. 
Bank robberies last year cost the lives of 
6 bank employes, 4 bystanders, and 14 of- 
ficers of the law, as well as of 53 criminals, 
while physical injuries were suffered by 
45 bank employes, 33 bystanders, 27 ar- 
resting Officers, and 39 bandits; a total 
Of 221 casualties against 281 in the year 
preceding. 

The A. B. A. report expressed approba- 
tion of the Federal crime: laws passed at 
the last* session of Congress.. These laws, 
the report < iys, are of great assistance in 
preventing both hank robberies and kid- 
naping of bank officers. 

Not all bank losses, nor the greatest 
ones, are due to robberies. About $400,- 
000,000 a year is obtained from banks 
and business institutions by forgers, ac- 
cording to an exhibit in a Washington 
hotel. Set up by the National Surety 
Corporation and labeled “One Million 
Dollars in Forged Checks,” the exhibit 
explains tor the special benefit of bank 
officers. employes and _ depositors the 
methods used in “America’s fastest grow- 
ing crime.” 

Increase in Forgeries 

A decade ago, the exnibit explained. for- 

eries amounted to $25,000,000 annually, 
/hereas now they amount to about half 

billion. Forged checks show how one 
‘ook before he was caught obtained 
‘170,000 by forging the monthly pay 
heck of a train porter in Chicago. An 
uternational crook, arrested last month. 
20b $250,000 by forged checks: two New 
Yorkers got $153.000 from a realty firm 
by cashing two forged checks for $76,- 
500 each, and in Detroit a forger now lJan- 
guishes behind the bars for raising a $48 
check to $26,900. 

To make the exhibit complete, the items 
include a bullet-proof vest taken from 
the Dillinger gang, and tools used by 
bank robbers. 
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Washington’s Birthplace 
A Favorite of Tourists 


Wakefield, birthplace of the first Presi- 
dent, which is officially designated as the 
“George Washington National Monu- 
ment,” is a favorite rendezvous of tourists. 
More than 50.000 visitors, from all over 
the world, declares the Department of the | 
Interior, visited the site during the past | 


year, 


— 


America’s Favorable Balance 
In International Trade 


' An unprecedented inflow of gold from 
foreign countries and a marked shift ot 
capital funds, both short-term and long- 
term, from abroad to the United Siates 
/are two outstanding factors in our balance 
‘of international payments, a report for 
the first six months of this year, just made 
iby the Depariment of Commerce, shows. 
| These movements. declares the Depart- 
‘ment, assumed “extraordinary  propor- 
tions” immediately after the official de- 
valuation of the dollar on Jan. 31, to 59.06 
per cent of its former gold content. 

fhe United States. during this seme pe- 
riod, maintained its favorable creditor po- 
sition with an export balance of $173.- 
000.000. General merchandise exports were 
approximately 55 per cent higher in value 
'than for the corresponding period of 1933. 
While merchandise imports exceeded those 
of January-June, 1933, by only 46 per 
cent, 


Air-cooling in Egypt 
Egyptians are going in for air-cooling 
systems. In the shadow of the Pyramids. 
“2 American company is installing an air- 
“xditioning plant for a motion picture 
“do—the first plant of this sort to 
‘its apvearance along the Nile. 
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‘ecord Flow of Gold FIGHTING FOREIGN LOTTERY 


A NEW. GALLERY OF CRIME ig sce Foreign Lands 


FRAUD ORDERS 


It ray only be a million to one chance— 
winning on a lottery sweepstakes ticket— 
vut che gambling urge is so strong that 
the Post Office Department has found 
thousands of lottery envelopes dumped 
into Uncle Sam’s mail boxes. 

In New York especially, postal inspec- 
iors state, the business of using the mails 
for the transmission of sweepstake tickets 
has taken a substantial boost. Although 
many of these envelopes containing the 
lottery tickets finally come to rest in the 
oStal inspector's office, thousands of them, 
Post Office reports, do manage to! 
veach their destination. 

Even hundreds of fraud orders issued 
vy the Departmen: against persons operat- 
ing foreign sweepstakes in this country 
and who are using the United Staies’ 
mails for this illegal purpose have not 
resulted in wiping out the practice of 
wholesale disposal of lottery tickets. 

Many of the tickets come from Canada 


When Dame Fortune bestowed her grac- 


icus smiles on the winning ticket holders | 


of the Canadian sweepstakes held l|asi | 
month, postal officials found that but 17 
per cent of the winners on the sweep- 
stakes lived outside of the United States 
To postal inspectors this meant only one 
thing—that perhaps 83 per cent of the 
total subscription to this event was ob- 
tained from sweepstake devotees in this 
country. What's more, a vast majority 


cf which was secured through the illegal 
use of the United States mails. 

Evidently the sevese postal laws and 
regulations applying to all who receive 
and distribute lottery tickets in this coun- 
try nas had tittle effect. Maybe that’s 
because the lottery ticket holder doesn't 
know that for the first offense, anyone 
found guilty of dealing in lottery tickets 


in the United States, may be fined $1,000 | 


and imprisoned not more than two years 
or both. 


7 
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_past week vetoed the joint resolution of 


| the Assembly approving it. 


Tackling their job with determination | 


are dozens of Post Office Department in- 
spectors searching for those responsible 
for this latest attempt to dispost of foreign 
lottery tickets in this country. The in- 
vestigations are being conducted through- 
out the entir* country 
along the Canadian border. 


A Veto on Lottery 
To Raise Revenue 


The day of municipal lotteries in New 
York City has not arrived, despite ap- 


but particularly | 


proval by the municipal assembly of a- 


lottery scheme. thinly disguised as the 
Municipal Supplemental Relief Associa- 
tion. 

On the ground that the scheme was of 
doubtful legality, Mavor LaGuardia the 


The next step in the plans of the lote 
tery proponenis, they announce, is to pro- 
pose legislation to legalize municipal lote 
teries at the next session of the State 
Legislature. 

Under the plan, the lottery would have 
been operated in this fashion: 

Twice a year the association would se- 
lect officers from among its members, who 
would pay annual dues of $2.50. The see 
lection would be made through a draw and 
the lucky officers would receive fabulous 
salaries (winnings.) 


blished 


An Outline of 


The New Deal 


Administration 


By Kingman Brewster 
Washington Attorney 
New Administra- 


BRENTANO’S 


Book Store, Inc. 
1322 F St. 


The Authority, Purpose, 
Activities, Expenditures 
‘nd Personnel of the 
many bureaus and com- 
mittees comprising the 
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aS indeed it is. 


WASHINGTON 


first in the hearts 


of traveling men—and women 


Seldom has any train established an exclusive 
identity as quickly as The Seem Washington. 
Travelers speak of .it intimately, as of a friend 
Soothes you when tired. 
Refreshes you when spirits are wilted. Enter- 


tains you through hours that ordinarily wotld 


seem long and dull. Makes traveling a genuine 


pleasure —and brings you to your destination 
fecling clean, rested, fit as a fiddle. Today, as 
when it first glided over gleaming rails almost 
three years ago, The George Washington 


sets new standards in railroad transportation. 


The ticket agent of any railroad can voute you on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio. Insist upon it! 


q 
| 
| Washinglon in 1785 
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How to Get Informatio 


Meaning of Terms Used 


In Housing Projects . 


“Slum Clearance” in the City—“Subsist- 
ence Homesteads” and “Rural Commu- 
| nities” in the Country 


better living quarters for 
American families and _ better 
Business for American industry as its 
objectives, the housing program of the 
Administration is hailed now as one of 


4 


> signed to assist private investors to 


construct new housing with the aid 
of the Federal Government. - They 
were limited to a 6 per cent return on 
the investment. In most instances pri- 


Editor’s Note —Letters are se- 
lecte? on the basis of mazi- 
mum interest to readers. Ex- 
cerpts only can be published 
because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for 


Sam and this branch of his family 


will increase as new labor-saving 
devices are installed in factory, 
mine and shop. That is why I say 
the present fiscal plan belongs to 
another day. 


been continuing for a good many 
years, through private negotiation, 
and the exercise of eminent do- 
main. 


It has lately been publicly stated 
that the TVA has bought a small 


About Securities . . 


Federal Agency Tells Investors Finan- 
cial Status and Other Essential Facts 
About Issuers of Stocks and Bonds 


29 marks the fifth anni- 
versary of the stock market 
“crash” which is generally accepted as 
the date of the beginning of the eco- 
nomic depression. Since that date, the 


+ curities 


it has outstanding; and a 
Profit and loss statement showing 
earnings, incomes and expenses. 

6. A copy of the articles of incore 
poration, if the organization is a core 


rincipai routes back to prosperity. vate investors have contributed 15 per : 
"in namowneing its program the Gov- | cent of the total cost of the projects publication should be so W. R. HOWARD. area about 3@ feet by 50 feet—1,500 | Federal Government has taken a num- | poration: or a similar document if the 
with the remainder being loaned by marked. Fort Worth, Tex. square feet if all—in the heart of ber of steps designed to protect the organization is not a corporation. 


ernment has made use of several terms 
which are not commonly used in the 
real estate field. Among its expres- 
sions which are sometimes misunder- 


the Government at 4 per cent interest. 

In explaining its projects PWA uses 
the term “site” to include not only the 
area covered by the buildings but also 


Our Foreign Trade 
Sir: 


see Unless the United States 


Why This Paradox? 
Sir: 


the Power Company’s project. This 
is possible in North Carolina, where 
the lands were entered promiscu- 
ously and not surveyed in lots, and 


investors of securities, among which 
has been the creation of the Federal 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
whose purpose it is to obtain full in- 


7. The amount of securities which 
the organization is now issuing, the 
amount of money which the organi- 
zation expects to obtain from the sale; 


“ homesteads,” 
_ ue mae and “limited | to include playgrounds, parks, and | Produces a large surplus and sells You can imagine the amusement formation with regard to securities | the specific purposes to which the 
Wvidend corporations,” and “slum | other incidental areas necessary to the | it abroad, it cannot keep the wheels _—in reading about the decreased un- = Wnere it’ Is easy for mistakes in the | <4 in interstate commerce. money raised in this way is to be ap- 
> sega housing developments. of its economic life turning fast employment as reported by one de- description of lines to leave small ew may b oem, Guten fe | Peet. 
PWA defines “low-cost housing,” the enough to give employment to its partment of the Government and areas ungranted. vesting his money, obtain information 8. The amount of money which 


“Slum clearance” refers to the clear- 
ing away of slums, a housing condi- 
tion found in many large cities. A 
slum is defined. as an area containing 
dwellings which are in such a state 
of disrepair or are so lacking in Sani- 
tary facilities that they generally are 
considered unfit for wholesome living. 

Operations to tear down these dwel- 
ling places are referred to as “demoli- 
tion.” 

Two Plans of Clearance 

Two types of organizations have been 
used by the Government in planning 
its “Slum clearance” program: “Fed- 
eral project” and “limited dividend cor- 


ultimate goal of its projects, as dwelling 
space renting for $8 a month per room 
or less. In all such dwellings this price 
must provide proper living conditions, 
as judged from a sanitary standpoint. 
Subsistence Homesteads 

“Subsistence homesteads” is the term 
for the rural home sites being con- 
structed by the Subsistence Homesteads 
Division for the use of unemployed city 
workers. These homesteads attempt 
to provide adequate living quarters and 
sufficient ilarming space—in actual 
practice ranging from three to five 
acres depending upon the quality of 
the land—to enable the homesteader 


labor and capital. 

It cannot hencefcrth sell abroad 
unless it buy abroad. 

It cannot buy abroad unless its 
high protective tariff system be 
abandoned. 

Reciprocal trade treaties are a 
step but only a step forward. Alone 
they will not solve the problem. 

So long as we elect to live behind 
an economic Chinese Wall, we will 
not get out of the economic mire. 

WALTER PARKER. 

New Orleans, La. 


of the increased costs of unemploy- 
ment relief, reported by another. 
Even our James Pope, Senator 
from this State is telling us of the 
strides towards recovery the New 
Deal is making and at the same 
time advocating an increase in the 
CCC as a means of relieving the 
unemployment. 
THORNTON J. DAVIS. 
Sandpoint, Idaho. 
Likes Paper in Part 
Sir: 


It is obvious that the object of 
this move on the part of TVA is to 
require the Power Company to 
make some sort of agreement with 
the Government enterprise by 
which the latter will be able to 
control the flow of the water, so 
that its own dams lower down will 
not be adversely affected. And 
while everyone sympathizes with 


this aim, the method, instead of 


being a fair and reasonable one, is 
in the nature of a hold-up, with 
which certainly no one can sym- 


with regard to stocks, bonds. or other 
securities in which he is interested? 
To whom should he write? What 
should he ask? é 

Under the terms of the Securities 
Act of 1933 and the Securities and Ex- 
change Act of 1934, all stocks, bonds 
and other such investment forms must 
be registered with the Federal Govern- 
ment if they are to be sold in inter- 
state commerce. A person desiring in- 
formation about any security which 
is sold through any of the recognized 
stock exchanges of the country or 
through benkers and brokers may 
therefore write to the Secretary or the 


brokers and others are to be paid in 
commission for selling the securities, 
and other expenses, such as advertising 
costs, incurred. 

What information can one obtain 
from the Securities and Exchange 
Commission with regard to stocks and 
bonds which have been on the mar- 
ket for some time, and are lisited on 
the stock exchanges? 

The Cominission has not yet obtained 
full information regarding such se- 
curities. In about two months the 
Commission expects to have all the 
facts concerning these types of securi- 


ration housing projects.” , : Although I enjoy the news arti- pathize. re mas 
opments under direction of the for the properties on comparatively Some Fiscal Suggestions find that I cannot stomach the edi- Asheville, N. C. Washington, D. C. Can a citizen obtain information 


Works Emergency Housing Corpora- 
tion, an organization subsidiary to the 


easy terms. If is planned that in most 


Sir: 
I submit a few practical ways in 


torials of David Lawrence. While 


from the Commission with regard to 


: by . of the projects the farming activities there is no doubt about his sin- ; ies i 
Public Works Administration. They oo an. ouby anoul His & Gloomy Warnin n itizen obtain advice from | Securities issued by the Federal, State 
are financed solely by the Federal Gov- | Will be supplemented by work in small | which our Government by side cerity, it should be evident to every- Sir: df . Fy A PE ogg par- | OF municipal governments? 
industrial plants or on Government tracking politics, can raise ample one that he is much more con- ae ) Since securities issued by, or guar- 


ernment. 

Each of the “Federal projects” is 
self-liquidating, so that 70 per cent of 
the cost and the interest on this 
amount will be returned to the Federal 
Government from the income derived 
from rentals. The rest of the cost is 
a gift of the PWA. Under present 
plans, each project will be turned over 
to the municipality in which it is lo- 
cated after the Federal Government’s 


‘investment is repaid. 


“Limited dividend corporation hous- 
ing projects” have been used in only 
a small degree because of the difficulty 
PWA has encountered in obtaining 
suitable projects. No more funds are 
being allotted for this type of project. 

These projects originally were de- 


DANGEROUS EXPERIMENTATION 
By JAMES F. WARBURG 


Vice President, Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, New York City 


From address before Combined Service 
Clubs of Philadelphia, October 24 

National bankruptcy and social and 
economic dictatorship are not—as the 
New Dealers would have you believe— 
ghosts conjured up out of darkness by 
selfish reactionaries. They are a twin 
menace which constitutes the grim 
reality of what we have to face. 

As time goes by and as one experi- 
ment succeeds another—as “turns to 
the right” and “turns to the left” fol- 
low upon each other in rapid succes- 
sion—I still see the New Deal rapidly 


slipping towards one of the two oldest... 


deals in the world, if not towards both. 

There is nothing new about national 
bankruptcy. There is nothing new 
about dictatorship. 


TAX BURDEN ON POVERTY 


By GROVER A. WHALEN 


Chairman, Sales Tax Committee of 1,000, 
New Yor 


In statement opposing sales tax in New 
York State 


The experience of twenty-one States 
has shown that sales taxes rest heav- 
jest on the very class of persons in- 
tended to be relieved. Additional taxes 
paid on retail sales by average home- 
owners would far exceed the savings 
on property taxes. > 

Even if the entire sales tax were to 
be applied to the reduction of real 
estate taxes, the home owner's total 
tax bill would still be greater than if 
there were no sales tax. 


OUR MERCHANT MARINE 
By DR. EDMUND A. WALSH 


Regent, School of Foreign Service, George- 
town University 


From pamphlet under title of Ships and 
National Safety 

Efficiency is not derived from the 
number of tons available, nor is a 
merchant marine made formidable by 
being listed in Lloyd’s Register. It is 
not static tonnage that counts, but 
mobility, economy of operation and 
adaptability to the needs of the trade. 

If sea power may be defined as naval 
vessels plus bases plus merchant ton- 
nage, then speed multiplied by ton- 
nage divided by cost of operation 
equals the value of a merchant ma- 
rine. In that equation we rank eighth 
in respect to the age of our working 
fieet and fifth with respect to speed. 
Failure to build, failure to replace, 
failure to modernize have kept us 
pacheres towards the bottom of the 
St. 


DUTY OF CHAR'TY 
By DANIEL WILLARD 
President, The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad 


From statement to National Citizens Com- 
mittee of the 1934 Mobilization for 
Human Needs 


The care of children and help for the 


projects. Costs of “subsistence home- 
Steads” in most instances range from 
$2,500 to $3,200, although some varia- 
tions from these figures are found. 
Rural Housing Projects 

. “Rural-industrial community” is the 
term which the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration uses for its rural 
housing projects. They are somewhat 
Similar to the subsistence homesteads 
with these exceptions: They may con- 
duct farming on a commercial scale 
and they include both city and rural 
populations, while the homesteads are 
for city families unable to find work 
in their present surroundings. 

Those to use the homesteads are 
referred to as “stranded populations.” 
By this term FERA and the Subsistence 
Homesteads Division mean either city 


either move to new territory or develop 
new industries which in most cases 
they are unable to do. 


Aid for Farmers 

FERA’s “rural rehabilitation” pro- 
gram also includes a substantial hous- 
tng development. Most of the housing 
being provided is for individual farms 
while the “rural communities” are gen- 
erally community centers which hope 
to develop substantial industrial ac- 
tivity as well as farming. The aim of 


the “rural rehabilitation” program is 


to restore the farmers who are aided 
to a normal place in the agricultural 
program. 


money 


funds to meet the present emer- 
gency and become independent of 
the money power without unduly 
disturbing business or wrecking 
any class of taxpayer. 

1. Tax all machinery, in factory 
and out, heavily. The machine sys- 
tem has put millions of workers in 
the street and only the industralists 
are gainers thereby. 

2. Test ownership of all under- 
ground minerals in the Govern- 
ment. 

3. Whittle down big estates to the 
point where the big fellow is not 
above speaking to the fellow in the 
Street. 


6. Test stewardship of all idle 
(the peoples money in 
banks) in Uncle Sam for two rea- 
sons, to wit: It will enable the 


‘Government to become lenders to 


banks and loan institutions rather 
than borrowers from Wall Street 
on “tax free” bonds. It will enable 


Washington to issue up to $35,000,-— 


000,000 of new currency, as needed, 
against such deposits. 
such a course would seem to be 
fundamentally sound. 
“Unemployment” is to be more or 
less a permanent “charge” of Uncle 


Promotional Expert, 
Federal Housing Plan 


At least 


cerned in saving the profit system 
to the benefit of the owning class 


than he is in promoting the happi-- 


ness and human values of the dis- 
inherited masses. Sometime Mr. 
Lawrence may realize that Capital- 
ism is inherently selfish and un- 
christian and that the profit sys- 
tem is the root of all our economic 
evils. 
LLOYD A. STEBLER. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


* * * 
Criticizes TVA Methods 
Sir: 

Your recent editorial in defense 
of the stockholders of public ut'!- 


Carolina Aluminum Company, has 
for some years been planning an- 
other huge dam on Little Tennes- 
see River in this State a few miles 
below Bryson City. This dam is in 
continuation of a series of which 
three have already been completed, 
and one is in process of building— 
or was, until it was stopped by the 
depression. , | 

The Aluminum Company has 
been buying lands for this last dam, 
including the dam site, and the 
lands which will underlie its pond 
above the dam. This process has 


Blank & Stoller 


WARD M. CANADAY 


fficial 


Our beloved President is being 
taken for a ride by his own constit- 
uents. I have had personal 79n- 
tact with many agencies of the 
various alphabetical bureaus and 
after acquiring 25 full sheets of re- 
liable information, I can safely as- 
sert many of those to whom Mr. 
Roosevelt has entrusted his confi- 
dence are guilty of malfeasance, 
nonfeasance or misfeasance in the 
discharge of their duties. * * * 


I sincerely believe that the “pro- 
fessional constituency builders’ are 
taking Mr. Roosevelt for a ride 
straight to the “political slougn of 
despond.” 


of political parties—the people 
must eat, and to eat must work. 

Any system that can give the 
people a decent living in exchange 
for their labor would be preferable 
to what we now have. - . 

In your issue of Oct. 15 it is 
stated, “The average farm hand is 
now getting $1 per day and board.” 
Farm laborers down here are forced 
to work from sun to sun for 50 
cents a day and feed themselves :: 
they can. 

HOMER OWENS. 


Clio, Ala. 


ticular security is a good investment? 

No, the Commission does not under- 
take to advise citizens on the value 
of stocks. It merely does its best to 
see to it that persons issuing securi- 
ties tell the truth and the whole truth. 

What information can a person ob- 
tain about stocks which have recently 
been issued and which are being sold 
solely through brokers, banks, and 
through the’mails, and not through any 
stock exchanges? 

Since the enactment of the Securi- 
ties Act, about 830 new issues’ of se- 


curities have been registered with the 


Commission. A person who is solicited 
for the purchase of any of these may 
obtain the following essential items of 


of the business. 

2. The names of the directors and 
principal officers, if the organization 
is a corporation; or the names of all 
the partners, if the organization is a 
partnership. 

3. The names and addresses of all 
persons owning 10 per cent or more 
of the stock of the organization issu- 
ing the securities. 

4. The salaries and bonuses that the 
organization pays its officers and di- 
rectors. 

5. The financial status of the com- 
pany or corporation, including an ac- 
count of its debts, obligations, assets, 
capital; the amounts and types of se- 


+ GEORGE H. THOMAS + 


Comptroller, Federal 
Housing Administration 


Chief Accountant, 


Public Works Administration 


Underwood & Underwood 
THEODORE B. NICKSON 


GEORGE H. PARKER 


Advertising man of the modern school chosen 
to sell to the country the idea of 
rebuilding to unlock prosperity 


66 EBUILD America” is the slogan of that 
human dynamo, Ward M. Canaday, who 
ceaselessly revolves around the new Federal 
Housing Administration. He consults, advises, 
directs, collaborates, and makes speeches to tell 
the story of what the Government is trying to 
do to stimulate the building trades industry. 

Mr. Canaday is in charge of the promotional 
and sales work of FHA and a close ally of Ad- 
ministrator Moffett. “Our prosperity is based 
on the velocity and turn-over of money,” he 
says. “Cooperation and action is the key that 
will unlock prosperity.” Millions of copies of 
specific suggestions to property owners to spend 
money on home modernization repdirs to stim- 
ulate industry have been sent to every com- 
munity in the land. 

Born in New Castle, Ind., in 1885, his edu- 
cation completed at Harvard University, Mr. 
Canaday became interested in advertising and 
selling. Ever since, he has been in the midst 
of big business. He is president of the United 
States Advertising Corporation, which he or- 


One-time banker, teacher, mayor and school su- 


perintendent now supervises all financial 
transactions of FCA. 


GUCCESSIVELY a teacher, superintendent of 

schools and a banker in earlier life, 
George H. Thomas, of Harvard, Nebr., became 
Comptroller of the Farm Credit Administration 
and is now Assistant Deputy Governor of the 
FCA and Treasurer of the Federal Farm Mort- 
‘gage Corporation. He has been in the Govern- 


p ment since 1921, 


Mr. Thomas was born at Berlin, Wis., in 
1876, moved ten years later with his father to 
Nebraska, and graduated from the University of 
Nebraska in 1897. Teaching in the high schools 
of McCook, Harvard and Nelson, Nebr., he be- 
came head of the McCook schools, serving in 
that office from 1900 to 1908. Then Mr. Thomas 
turned to finance and acquired banking inter- 
ests in Harvard and adjoining communities. 
During this period he served five consecutive 
terms as mayor of Harvard. 


Coming to Washington, Mr. Thomas first 
was custodian of securities and later assistant 


No slight task is his to watch over insurance of 
home loans which may easily mount into 
two billion dollars ; 


WATCHING the purse-strings of the Fed- 

eral Housing Administration is a complex 
job. Two hundreds of millions of dollars for 
insurance of home modernization loans. .Ten 
millions in a revolving fund for mutual mort- 
gage insurance, with a top limit of two billion 
dollars as the aggregate principal of all such 
mortgage obligations which the Government 
may insure. Check on these and a host of 
other provisions, qualifications and conditions is 
the responsibility of Theodore B. Nickson, 
Comptroller of the FHA. 

Born at Humboldt, Iowa, in 1890, Mr. Nick- 
son, after getting a bachelor of arts degree at 
George Washington University, took certified 
accountants degrees from the Universities of 
Virginia and North Carolina. In the World 
War, he served in the Navy, 1917-19, continuing 
in the transport service until 1920. 

A widely-known certified public accountant 
and tax specialist, Mr. Nickson had a general 
practice that extended to all parts of the United 


4 


Has dealt with expenditure of biliions of private 
capital so is well equipped to tackle the 
Government problem 


A YEAR before Congress created the post of 

Federal Coordinator of Transportation, 
George H. Parker of Chevy Chase, Md., as ad- 
visor and analyst to the Royal Canadian Com- 
mission on Railways and Transportation, rec- 
ommended that Canada create a governmental 
agency to effect economy and efficiency and 
eliminate duplicate services. He a'so warned 
against railroads unwisely adding to their in- 
vestment account, just as President Roosevelt 
has suggested the wisdom of scaling down the 
capital structures of American railways. 

Today Mr. Parker is Chief Accountant of 
the Public Works Administration, the comp- 
troller of its vast expenditures just as he has 
dealt with the handling of billions of private 
capital in the past. 

Years ago he was active in railway construc- 
tion and operation, coal mining and selling, and 
public accounting in seven western States. Be- 
tween 1912-18, he was assistant vice president 
and vice president of the Delaware & Hudson. 


anted by, Federal, State or municipal 
governments need not be registered 
with the Commission to be legally sold 
in interstate: commerce, the Securities 
an@ Exchange Commission does not 
offer information dealing with such 
securities. 


* 

If stock is purchased by a citizen 
who obtains his information from the 
commission and the stock later declines 
Sharply in value due to false state- 
ments contained in the information 
filed with the commission, will the 
commission help the citizen get his 
money back? 

No, the commission does its best to 
check on the verity of the statements 
filed with it, but does not guarantee 


or rural workers who have had their 4. Encourage migration from ur- ities, threatened by Government T. ATKINSON. ex citizen should see a 
usual occupations taken away because ban to rural of those suited for competition, suggests that you which the corporation or persons doing tx 
Curren f of new inventions, development of new | farm life. America has plenty of might perhaps be interested in the xe business are organised: the location of: | tc just such a cass Bie 
the exhaustion of | idle land. following information: Plight of Farm Hands the principal business office of the cor- 

f Without at 5. Abolish the present “tax free The Aluminum Company of Sir: poration, partnership or individual is- 
Oommen bond evil. America, through its subsidiary, Regardless of ballyhoo and tenets | suing the securities; and the nature n formation 


Service for 
Citizens. 


Q —HAS THERE BEEN created a 
* special bureau to supervise the 
affairs of the territories and insular 
possessions? 

A.—The Division of Territories and 
Island Possessions was created in the 
Interior Department by executive order. 
and jurisdiction over territories and 
possessions was transferred to this 
agency. 

+ + 

Q.—How many banks are members 
of the temporary Federal deposit insur- 
ance fund? 

A.—On August 1, 1934, there were 
14,054 of the Nation’s banks in the fund. 


_ Of these, 963 were State member banks 


of the Federal Reserve System, 5,438 
were national banks, and 7,653 were 
State nonmember banks. 


+ + 
Q.—When is National Maritime Day? 
A.—May 22, 


+ + 
Q.—What is the official definition of 
@ firearm? 
_A.—The term firearm, as defined by 
the National Firearms Act, means “a 
shotgun or rifle having a barrel of less 


‘than 18 inches in length, or any other 


weapon, except a pistol or revolver, 
from which a shot is discharged by an 
explosive if such weapon is capable of 
being concealed on the person, or @ 
machine gun, and includes a muffler 
or silencer for any firearm whether or 


not such firearm is included within 


the foregoing definition.” 
+ + 


Q.—Is the Electric Home and Farm 
Authority incorporated? 

A.—The Electric Home and Farm 
Authority was incorporated under the 
laws of Delaware on Jan. 17, 1934. 

Q.—What banks may be members of 
the Federal Reserve System? 

A.—All national banks are required 
to be members, and State banks and 
trust companies are eligible to become 
members with the approval of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 


@.—Has the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation the right to limit the sal- 
aries of officers, directors, or employes 
of borrowing institutions? 

A.—The RFC is directed by law not 
to make, renew, or extend by loans in 
cases where any officer, director, or em- 
ploye of the applicant is receiving 
compensation at a rate in excess of 
what appears reasonable to the Corpo- 
ration. 

+ + 

Q.—What was the size of the United 
States Army during the World War? 

A.—The Army totaled 3,673,888. This 
included 188.434 officers and 3,485,454 
enlisted men. 


+ + 
@.—When does the next Congress 
convene? 
A.—On Jan. 3, 1935. 
+ + 
Q.—How does the Merchant Marine 
of the United States compare with 
Great Britain and Japan? 
the United 


» Crippled, aged, sick, incurable, etc., in ; : ae ; : : In 1918-20 he was assistant to the Director Ge A—On Dec. 1, 1933 
‘+i , ‘ d in 1921, with principal offices in Toledo treasurer of the United § Shippi States. He left it to go into the Federal Gov- ; oF wen ' eos ; 
all communities are burdens which ganize P . : , er o e United States Shipping Board, : : 1 of Railroad ] } ‘ S 4 hi ith 3,084,000 
Chicago and New York. He is a director of Emergency Fleet Corporation. Since 1923, ernment. He went with the Treasury in 1921. States Reilrosd Adm hm ga tn 1920-21 he ae ae + ll Britain had 2,318 


should rest ratably upon all who dwell 
in such communities. 

Every man, woman and child, with 
certain limitations, who receives any 
income at all, either in the Shape of 
return on capital or as salary or wages, 
Ought to be appealed to to make some 
contribution. no matter how small, if 
for no other reason than simply as a 
recognition of the moral obligation 
which rests upon all to assist those 
who. are less fortunate. 


the Commercial Credit Company of Baltimore, 
rong and a trustee of the Toledo Museum of 
rt. 

From 1907 to 1916 Mr. Canaday was adver- 
tising manager and assistant sales manager of 
the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet Company. Be- 
tween 1916 and 1921 he was advertising director 
of the Willys Overland Company. In the World 
War, Mr. Canaday was on the War Industries 
Board. In the reconstruction period he studied 
housing conditions abroad and returned to 
America actively interested in better housing. 


figs 
> x 


- 


however, he has been connected directly with 
agricultural credit activities. Congress set up 
the chain of twelve intermediate credit banks to 
provide an adequate supply of agricultural 
credit at more favorable terms. Mr. Thomas, 
in charge of a division of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, supervised the affairs of these 
banks for seven years, developing their large 
farm credit business. Later he became chief of 
the finance division of the Federal Farm Board 
and helped organize the Farmers National 
Grain Corporation accounting system. 


Mr. Nickson was a special lecturer on the 
income tax and an income ta: auditor until 
1924. Then he made special investigations and 
reports for the Comptroller General of the 
United States, examing into all phases of Gov- 
ernment finances. . Later he was an assistant in 
the office of Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 

au. .Mr. Nickson has taught accounting and 
mathematics in Washington institutions. 

Some of Mr. Nickson’s many duties are to 
look after the Budget and finance planning of 


FHA and supervise the accounts and audits. 


was comptroller of the Philadelphia & Reading. 

Mr. Parker was in private practice in 1921-23, 
a lawyer, consulting accountant, a transporta- 
tion expert. He represented 14 short line rail- 
roads in claims against the Government. He 
was special counsel and expert transportation 
witness for the Boston Port Authority in In- 
terstate Commerce proceedings. He made an 
exhaustive report on the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act before the Commonwea!th Fund 
in New York, and on New England Transporta- 
tion for a Committee of Governors. 


ships with 14,119,000 gross tons and 
Japan had 608 ships with 3,049,000 
gross tons. 

+ + 

Q.—How does the Government in- 
vest funds in Federal savings and loan 
associations? 

A.—The Government alone can buy 
preferred shares; these have no pref- 
erence whatever, except in the event of 
liquidation, and receive the same rate 
of dividends as all other shares. 
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Reading, Radio, 
Movies, Nation’s 
Chief Recreation 


Outdoor Games Less 
Favor, According to Re- 
cent Survey of People’s 


Leisure Recreations | 


of newspapers and other peri- 
odicals is the foremost leisure. occu- 


| 


pation of the American people, although | 
listening to the radio presses hard upon | 
it for second place as a means of passing | 


the time. 


Furthermore, the recreational pursui‘s | 
of Americans are more often passive than. 


violent; outdoor sports yield to home 
pastimes in popular favor, results of a 
Study by the National Recreation Asso- 
Ciation show. 


Of recreations that take people into the | 


street, attending the movies comes first. | 


Auto riding for pleasure has its numerous | 


votaries. 
presumably as a Summer diversion. 


Swimming is also popular, but | 


More people like to read fiction oval 


care for joyriding. Reading of nonfic- 


tion presumably enjoys a smaller follow- | 


ing because its educatio&al 


makes it more work than play. Letter | 


writing is another indoor sport. 


character | 


Going visiting or entertaining company | 


—which partakes of both the home and 
from-home classification of diversions—is 
almost as popular as the motion picture 
impulse and more so than auto riding. 


Quiet Fun Favored 


The most common types of adult ac- 
tivity in leisure time, according. to the 
Study, “are for the most part home ac- 
tivities, inexpensive, indoor, individual, 
and quiet or passive.” 

Which would seem to indicate that the 


average man or woman is willing to be 
left alone in finding a way to amuse him- 
helf or herself, prefering the comforts of 


the family circle rather than engaging in 


violent excitement. 

This picture is somewhat different than 
the accounts of the manners and customs 
of the times found in current literature. 
But the record is taken from answers 
from 5,002 people, representing a cross 
section of humanity, to a questionnaire 
circulated with a view to obtaining reli- 
able data. 


Three major objectives were aimed at. 


in the questionnaire: What are people 


doing in their free time, either occasion- | 
ally or often? What changes have oc-| 


| 


curred in the use of their free time dur- ' 
ing the past year or so? What would they | 


enjoy doing 
forded? 


How Survey Was Made 


activities—37 home and 57 outside diver- 
sions. More than 80 per cent of the re- 


if opportunity 


The Personal Side 


Of Washington 


= 


A MAN oft many jobs is the Secre- 

retary of the Interior, Harold 
L. Ickes. On his shoulders also are 
draped the mantles of Federa] Ad- 
ministrator of Public Works and 
Federal Oil Administrator. 

No believer in red tape but a 
stickler for propriety is Mr. Ickes. 
Witness his explanation of how 
decision was made to allot $3,500,- 
000 from Public Works funds to in- 
crease the height of the famous 
Hetch Hetchy dam so that San 
Francisco might increase its water 
supply. 

“The proposal interested me as 
Administrator of Public Works,” 
Administrator Ickes explained. 
“But it was necessary to observe 
all the proprie- 
ties. We cou'd 
not allocate 
this money un- 
less we knew 
that San Fran- 
cisco had the 
right to raise 
the height of 
the dam. Hetch 
Hetchy, as you 
know, lies in 
the Yosemite 
National Park 
and the Secretary of the Interior 
has control over National Parks. 

“So, before deciding for or against 
San Francisco’s application, the 
Administrator of Public Works de- 
cided to ascertain from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior whether the 
latter would grant the permit. 
These officials considered the mat- 
ter most carefully and then there 
came a statement from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior that he would 
grant the permit. Thereupon the 
Administrator of Public Works ap- 
proved the application for the loan.” 


x* 

OTHER JOBS HE HOLDS 
OME of Mr. Ickes’ other interest- 
ing jobs are member of Indus- 
trial Emergency Committee; chair- 
man, Special Board of Public Works; 
treasurer, Federal Surplus Relief 
Corporation; member, National 
Emergency Council; 


Harold L. Ickes 


_ lic Works Emergency Housing Cor- 
The questionnaire listed 94 free-time | 


plies from persons in 29 cities were from | 


adults; of these 43 per cent were em-| 


ployed full time, 28 per cent part time | 
and the others worked occasionally or not | 


at all. 

The sum of the recreational activities 
taken part in by the 5,002 individuals 
totaled 120,442, or an average of 25 diver- 
sions each; of these 12 were home and 13 
were outside activities. The ten activities 
reported by the largest number of individ- 
uals were in the following order: 

Reading newspapers and magazines, 
3,977; listening to radio, 3,955; attending 
movies, 3,670; visiting or ente?taining 
others, 3,445; reading books of fiction, 
3.408; auto riding for pleasure, 3,246; 
swimming, 2,976; writing letters, 2,899; | 
reading non-fiction literature, 2,847; con-. 
versation, 2,735. 

Most Favored Diversions 


Activities often taken part in were re- 


corded separately, averaging 6 home and _ 


5 outside activities. 
The order of frequent participation 


somewhat varies from the order of usual | 


diversions, as follows: 


Reading newspapers and magazines, 
3,244; listening to radio, 2,842; reading = % 
conversation, 2,141; | 
reading non-fiction literature, 1,776; auto) 


fiction books, 2,155; 


riding for pleasure, 1,765; visiting or en- 
tertaining others, 1,672; attending the’ 
movies, 1,642; swimmifig, 1,603; writing’ 
letters, 1,158. | 

Approximately one in four persons re- | 
porting read periodicals and one in five 
listened to the radio. Nearly half of those 
reporting read more periodicals or list- 
oat in more at the radio in 1933 than in! 
Caring for home grounds, caring for 
flower gardens, playing bridge and serious | 
study were forms of frequent recreation | 
with somewhat smaller followings. The. 
report has not analyzed the data to show | 
what the people who answered the ques- , 
tionnaire would rather do if they could| 
choose. | 


All Kinds of Potato 


In Family Reunion 


Smithsonian Assembles 1,000 


Specimens of Solanum 


ARE SIGHS of relief at the 

Smithsonian Institution, because the 
Solanum faraily is now practically united 
under one roof. Important members that 
the Institution has sought this long while | 
have been sent here by the Botanical In- 
stitute of the U.S. S. R. 


Of course every one knows the Solanum 
family. Its scions have been intimately 
associated with kings and emperors as_ 
well as with the proletariat. The Irish 
branch, proteges of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
has long been extremely popular in Amer- 
ica, a country which early took the So- 
lanums to its heart and environs. 


Not only sweet and white, there are over 
1,000 species of potato—or Solanum, to give 
this tuber its proper name. While these 
species grow chiefly in tropical America, 
they are found throughout the world—in- 
cluding on the same family tree the. 
horse nettle and deadly night shade, of 
all things—but probably first bursting into 
the potato of commerce some time in the | 
dim past on the plateau areas of Mexico. 


The members of this. extensive family | 
which have been sent to the Smithsonian | 
are duplicate specimens of those rare kinds | 
found in Brazil over a century ago by, 
Ludwig Riedel, the German botanist of a 
Russian expedition. Some of the speci- | 
mens brought back by Riedel have never. 
been duplicated since. There are still gaps | 
in the Smithsonian potato patch. 

The National Herbarium has likewise 
just received a collection of little known 
and decidedly quaint potato flora of Pata-, 
gonia. This came from Dr. Edward W.) 
Berry, of Jonns Hopkins University. 


poration; chairman, National Re- 
sources Board. 


In addition, by virtue of his office | 


as Secretary of the Interior, he is 
a member of the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Commission; of the 


Council of National Defense, patron | 


ex-Officio of Howard University, 
member of the Smithsonian Insti- 


tution and of the National Forest | 


Reservation Commission. 


* 
MR. FARLEY’S WHISKERS 

OSTMASTER General Farley gen- 

erally is not camera shy. But 
there is one picture of himself which 
he would just as soon have de- 
stroyed. 
last Summer when Mr. Farley al- 

lowed himself 

to be persuaded 

into joining the 

festivities of a 

pioneer day 

celebration at 

Centralia, 
Wash. 

As a part of 
the celebration, 
the men of the 
community had 
agreed to let 
their beards 
grow to sizeable 
proportions. 
Those who had not gone through 
the beard growing ordeal were join- 
ing in the hirsute observance by 
wearing false whiskers. 

A choice set of stage whiskers 
was donned by Mr. Farley. 

No newspaper photographers were 
present to make a pictorial memento 
of the occasion. But before Mr. 
Farley and his whiskers made their 
disappearance from public view an 
amateur photographer obtained one 
picturé 

Now Mr. Farley fears that some 
day the photograph may be printed 
without adequate explanation. 


WHEN THE PRESIDENT ASKS 
(THE way President Roosevelt often 

gets his man is shown in the 
case of A. D. Whiteside. Mr. White- 
side was No. 1 assistant to General 
Johnson during the hectic organiz- 
ing days of the NRA. He left that 
job to go back to his task of run- 
ning Dun & Bradstreet. 

Mr. Whiteside considered that he 
had definitely severed all Washing- 
ton ties. His attitude toward the 
Blue Eagle was not friendly. 

But one evening, just a few hours 
before President Roosevelt an- 
nounced the make-up of his new 
Industria! Recovery Board, his tele- 
phone rang. Mr. Roosevelt was on 
the other end. 

When the conversation had ended 
Mr. Whiteside had agreed to return 
to Washington to get back in NRA 
harness as one of the board mem- 
bers. Men called on by the Presi- 
dent find it difficult to resist his 
appeal for service. 


* 
GHOST WRITERS 


T ISN’T every man who has a 
ghost. In fact, as newspapermen 
know, only the highest placed usu- 
ally can afford the luxury of the 
modern ghost writer to produce 
speeches and pieces for the paper. 
This business of providing “ghosts” 
who turn out copy for department 
heads and other personages of 
prominence has developed into a 


# 


James A. Farley 


Washington art. Not all of the care- 
fully developed speeches that the 
public hears when listening to na- 
tional officials, have actually been 
written by those officials. In fact 
sometimes they haven’t even read 
the speeches. 

Until now, the news has not been 
widely circulated that Dr. Rexford 
Guy Tugwell, Undersecretary of 
Agriculture, and leading member of 
the Brain Trust, has had the serv- 
ices of a ghost. Yet qualified for 
that title is John F. Carter, who is 
known to the general public as “Jay 
Franklin,” magazine writer and au- 
thor of books. 

Mr. Carter has an office near to 
that of Dr. Tugwell and has done 
some of the Undersecretary’s writ- 
ing. The story is that one of the 
Tugwell radio speeches that occa- 
Sioned some reaction had come 
from the typewriter of the ghost. 


MR. WALLACE’S ALTER EGO 


GPEAKING of ghost writers, Henry 
Wallace, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, now and then calls on Rus- 
se ] Lord, a 
writer for farm 
publications. 
Mr. Lord 
during the ie 
early months 


member, the | 
Executive Council; president, Pub- | 


It all happened one day © 


of the New 
Deal, was a 
member of the 
public relations 
section of the 
AAA. Heisa 
student of ag- 
ricultural eco- 
nomics, and 
has a wide following among farm 
readers. 

Mr. Wallace is an accomplished 
author in his own right and turns 
out all of his own pronouncements 

- when they are regarded as of special 
importance by him. But time is 
such a factor that Mr. Lord has had 
plenty to do in months past. How- 
ever, he now has gone back to his 
private work, and is called on only 

| when a particular job needs to be 
done in a hurry. 


Henry A. Wallace 


| 

A FLOOD OF ASH TRAYS 
William J. Plunkert, FERA’s Tran- 
sient Director, is so swamped with 
craft work made in the transient 
camps scattered: throughout the 
country that he’s at his wit’s cnd 
as to what to do with the stuff. His 
office is a maze of ash trays. 
wooden, stone, metal and bronze. 

The transient ash trays may be 
seen in any room of the FERA 
building. Mr. Plunkert has given so 
many away that he has by this time 
lost count of them. 

One day, recently, he was sur- 
prised to find a package of wooden 
desk weights in his morning mail. 
The desk weights had a fac simile of 


Making the Auto 


Safer for Driving 


A Seller to a Cell 


Crystals Mislabeled From ‘Warm 


On the Highways 


ing Rate of Motor Fatali- 
ties 


HE death toll of the motor car in this 

country is comparable only to war 
During the decade ending with this year 
‘it is estimated that 290,000 men, women 
‘and children will have met death under 
'the modern juggernaut, and 10,000,000 will 
have been injured. 
| An improvement had been shown in 
‘this record of fatalities in 1932 but dur- 
‘ing the last two years there has been an 
increase, with 30,500 deaths recorded for 
1933 and an estimate of 36,000 for this 
year, according to the National Safety 
Council. 
| In an effort to reduce this accident toll 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters has asked the Amer- 
ican Standards Association to call a 
council of interested manufacturing groups 
to devise a code of requirements for mo- 
tor cars. This would embrace all me- 
chanical equipment which has a bearing 
on the safe operation of cars, buses and 
trucks. 

The insurance group reports statistics 
show that from 10 to 15 per ‘cent of mo- 
tor accidents are caused by the faulty 
condition of the automobile rather than 
by the fault of the driver. 

The correction of such faults, it is ar- 
gued, is the first step in educating motor- 
ists to drive with more caution. In the 
industrial accident field it has been found 
that providing machinery with guards 
and other safety appliances is the neces- 
sary first step in reducing the total. A 
national standard of “roadability” of mo- 
tor vehicles properly enforced would go 


driving. 


Guide to Meat Buyers 
Is Adopted in Seattle 


Housewives in Seattle, Wash., do not 
have to guess the quality of the meat 
they buy. The meats must bear an offi- 
cial Federal stamp telling the exact grade 
and quality. 

This is the first city to give retail buyers 
such complete protection of Federal stand- 
ards. An ordinance recently passed pro- 
vides that all fresh beef; lamb, mutton and 
veal sold in the city must be graded and 
stamped according to the quality stand- 
ards developed by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

For seven years now the bureau has 
had a system whereby wholesalers or 


thereon. 
is now in use in 18 cities. In the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1934, the bureau so 


lamb. 


his signature on them. Grateful 
transients had got a copy of a let- 
ter Mr. Plunkert had signed and 
had copied his signature on the 
blocks of wood. 

Mr. Plunkert is no arm-chair ex- 
ecutive. His travels to various tran- 
sient camps have taken him to 
practically every State in the Union. 


far, it is promised, in curtailing reckless | 


other meat handlers could have their, 
products inspected and the grade stamped | 
This voluntary grading system 


graded 266,560,399 pounds of beef and 


Springs’ Cause of Penalty 


THE LIMELIGHT last week was 


brought the Warm Springs of Georgia. 


'This time, however, it wasn’t the Presi- 


Group to Lessen Increas- springs that turned the spotlight south. | eau,” 


'Instead, the Federal Food and Drugs Ad- 


ministration caught up with individuals 
who sought to use to commercial advan- 
tage the name “Warm Springs” in the 
sale of “crystals.” 

| Setting up offices in Warm Springs, the 
Warm Springs Crystal Company offered 
ithe public “crystals” which cost only a 
few cents, according to the Food and 


lar a pound. From the very beginning 


Drug Administration, and-sold for a dol- | 11 oct entirely to the decrease in the | 


Wrong Label Brings |DECLINE IN FOOD PRICES; 


STILL ABOVE 1933 LEVEL 


in prices today are at about the 
same level as in November, 1931. 
Although food prices dropped, accord- 
ing to Commissioner Lubin, of the Bu- 
'reau of Labor Statistics, seven-tenths of 
'1 per cent during the two wecks ended 


Latest Plan of Insurance ‘gent enjoying the beneficial effects of the | Oct 9 they are still above the 1933 level 


“Of the 51 citics covered by the Bu- 
Commissioner Lubin says, “the 
trend was downward in 40 cities. In 10 
cities prices increased and in one there 
was no change. Los Angeles showed the 
greatest increase, 2.2 per cent. Detroit. 
with a decline of 2.3 per cent, showed 
the greatest decrease.” 
Meats Now Cost Less 


Housewives will be more than pleased 
to know that the present decline is due 


Cabbages, onions and 


if (1) the rise in food prices is fully ree 
flected in increased prices to farmers 
which gives them a more reasonable pure 
chasing power and (2) if city workers’ 
incomes increase so that they can still 
afford to buy plenty of good food.” 

As part of a nation-wide investigation 
of family costs, the Bureau of Labor Sta 
tistics will undertake a survey of family 
expenses in Mémphis, Tenn.; Columbus, 
Ohio, and New Orleans, La. The infore 
mation obtained, according to Commise- 
/sioner Lubin, is expected to be of aid in 
developing President Roosevelt’s “eco« 
homic security” program. The investigae 
| The following table snows tne percente 
age of change by major commodity 
groups from four weeks ago, one year ago, 
five years ago: 

Per cent change—Oct 9 compared with 


price of meats. 

Foundation Stated | potatoes also declined. On the other 1934 1933 1929 

springs. hand, there were slight increases in but- . f 
Federa¥ investigators found that the |! and cheese. 
“crystals” were only simple laxative salts.! Although food prices as a whole de- a 62% } By 2 

Result: The Food and Drug Adminis- | creased from Sept. 25, 15 of the 42 ~ 
‘tration “cracked down.” One man was ticles included in the index showed an All foods ....eeeeees 11 +78 —28.0 
_sentenced to a year in a Federal peni- increase, 9 showed no change and 18 fell. Cereals pceenees ccoee +03 +5.7 —7.0 
'tentiary and two others are awaiting trial | The AAA’s Consumers’ Counsel has this | Dairy products...... 0.0 +70 —29.4 
on charge of conspiring to violate the 'to say about food prices: “In general.!Meats ........s+s005 —4.0 +19.7 —32.1 
Federal Food and Drugs Act. consumers have little basis for complaint Other foods ........ —0.7 +20 —35.6 


To Our 


1,039 


New Readers This Week— 


! The United States News is presented in news- 
| paper form because speed is essential in getting 
_ the paper to you over the week-end and with- 
out the loss of time, which would be made nec- 
essary by publishing on coated paper and in 
magazine form. 


But you will note that nevertheless the arti- 
cles in The United States News are prepared 
with magazine perspective. For they not only 
are written with an idea of explaining what has 
happened but what is the true significance and 
meaning of current developments. 


Circulation Department 


States News 


Washington, D. C. 


TOBACCO MEN 
ALL KNOW: | 


'’ Camels are made from 
finer, More Expensive 
Tobaccos —Turkish and 
Domestic — than any 
other popular brand. 


10:00 P. M. E.S.T. 


@ Bill Miller, famous all-around athlete and 
4 times National Single Sculls champion, ex- 
plains in this way the “lift” he experiences from 
smoking a Camel: “Many people have com- 
mented on how quickly my energy seems to 
come back after a hard race. The secret is, I 
think, that it is my custom to smoke a Camel 
after a race. With me, as with other smok- 
ers, Camels quickly refresh me and revive my 


energy. And Camels never 


upset my nerves.” 


JOIN THE NEW 


CAMEL CARAVAN 


Every Tuesday and Thursday Night 


with 


ANNETTE HANSHAW 
WALTER O’KEEFE « TED HUSING 
GLEN GRAY’S 


ANNETTE HANSHAW 


TUESDAY 
8:00 P. M. M.S.T. 


9:00 P.M.C.S.T. 7:00 P.M. P. S.T. 


CASA LOMA ORCHESTRA 


THURSDAY 


9:00 P.M. E.S.T. 9:30 P.M. M.S.T. 
8:00 P. M. C. S.T. 


8:30 P. M. P. S.T. 


OVER COAST-TO-COAST —WABC-COLUMBIA NETWORK 


NEWSPAPER 
WOMAN. Gretta 
Palmer:“WhenI’m 
up to my neck in 
work, smoking a 
Camelisa great sol- 
ace. It brings that 
renewed energy... 


comfort...just the 
‘lift’ I need.” 


ARCHITECT. 
W. R. Ballard 
says: “When 
business makes 
heavy demands 
On energy, 
smoking a Cam- 
el smooths the 
my energy. My 
is clearer 
and more alert.” 


YOUNG SOCIETY MATRON: 
“Camels are a grand-tasting cig- 
arette,” says Mrs. Allston er 
of New York. “They are so mild! 
And it’s marvelous how smoking 
a Camel revives my energy.” 


COLLEGE STUDENT.Richard 
Whitney says: “After long, 
hard session, a Camel tastes 
simply swell! It refreshes my 
energy in short order.” 


Copyright, 1934, 
B. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 
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: CAMEL’S COSTLIER TOBACCOS NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES! 
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roses bloom 


Life 
in the ° 


Capital 


Jottings in a Reporier's 


Notebook 


QWIRLING Autumn leaves make 
“" gold spangles on the White 
House lawn. Gardeners leap forth 
to gather them up; in an hour the 
pattern is there again. Under skies 
of crisp blue a whole bed of damask 
in the warm south 
backyard of the Army and Navy 
Building. American Beauties, heed- 
less of frosty evenings, fill a corner 
of Montrose Park with fragrance. 
Geraniums twinkle bright red in 
the breeze that sweeps the arcade 
which will eventually adjoin the 
new Executive Offices. 
* * 
VER the famous “pink sidewalks’ 
of fashionable streets—old brick 
turned powdery strawberry tint— 
hurry to tea and reception and golf 
the people from Embassy and Gov- 
ernment groups. New Fall clothes; 
and the favorite shades are green, 
blackberry, wine and blue. 
WO of the smartly dressed women 
lately glimpsed on the Avenue 
were mother and daughter who are 
both vice consuls. Senora Irma 
Arguello—dark tailored suit—is Nic- 
araguan vice consul at Richmond, 
Va. Senorita Chita Arguello, in a 
light tailored suit and a hat iike 
a brown poppy turned upside down, 
is Nicaraguan vice consul at San 
Francisco. 
x**rk 
Any hostess with her home dis- 
located from its routine will sympa- 


thize these days with the First | 


Lady. Cheerily Mrs. Roosevelt, in 
soft blue accented by a heavy, dull 
gold necklace, explained the dis- 
arrangements involved last week in 
such a simple procedure as having 
the President listen to an Italian 
trio which the Italian Ambassador 
was anxious he should not miss. 


The Ambassador and the other 
guests were ushered through the 
small “family” dining room, thus 
far clear of the business desks 
which clutter most of the first floor 
of the White House. There were a 
few guests for a dinner not espe- 
cially formal, but the meal was 
eaten in the one available spot; 
the vast State dining room. From 
there it was necessary for the 
guests to go upstairs to the hall- 
way where, chairs set in a semi- 
circle, they - aged trio. 


Miss Hilda “smith, Federal spe- 

cialist in workers’ education, 
an attractive young woman with a 
quiet voice and shining eyes, told 
the First Lady’s press conference 
about 28 Summer educational 
camps established by FERA for 
1,800 unemployed women between 
the ages of 16 and 60. Settled in old 
hotels, vacant houses, college build- 
ings, every camp ran _ under its 


budget, spending in all $135,000 of | 


the $150,000 allotment. And, oh, 


yes, camp libraries and discussions | 


contained the Communist viewpoint 
along with the others. 


RS. Roosevelt said she did not 
disapprove the 
radical literature and discussions in 
these camps for unemployed women. 
“The consensus among educators,” 
Mrs. Roosevelt said, “is that it is 
always better to have young peo- 
ple discuss such questions in col- 
leges and school, where the whole 
picture can be brought before them, 
rather than among themselves with 
their own limited knowledge and 
their narrow background. 

“They’re. going to hear these 
things, because they can’t live in 
the world and not hear them, and 
it’s better to hear them in a group 
where there is guidance and a de- 
sire to make them see the big pic- 
ture and get the whole vitture.” 

PRETTY nearly the closest con- 

tact with current literature for 
the First Lady, by the way, came 
last week when she entertained at 
luncheon a group of writers, includ- 
ing Mrs. Pearl Buck, author of “The 
Good Earth,” and Hervey Allen, au- 
thor of “Anthony Adverse.” Au- 
thors and booksellers were present- 
ing 200 volumes to the White House 
library. 

To find opportunity for general 
reading, Mrs. Roosevelt has ad- 
mitted, is for her the most difficult 
thing in the world. She has discov- 
ered that what she reads is Raton 
reports.” 

JOVIAL as well as canny, Francis 

M. Law, president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, 
met here last week, told the news- 
paper men: “It makes me laugh to 
think that a boy from Houston, 
Texas, can come up here and tell 
you fellows anything.” What he 
didn’t tell them was that for the 
duration of the conference the 
bankers would be using nearly all 
the taxis in town, causing a taxi 


famine Yes, bankers Still ride in. 
"em. 


* 

4 poring a bit of going away devel- 

oped amid the Government 
family the past few days. Secre- 
tary of War George H. Dern was in 
Helena, Ark., and in New Orleans. 
Sumner Welles, Assistant Secretary 
of State, went to Boston. Harry 
Woodring, Assistant Secretary of 
Wor, returned from the American 
eoovention in Miami and 
then left for Kansas. Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull went with Mrs. 


which | 


GEN. FRANK T. HINES—DISTRIBUTOR OF AID TO VETERANS 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


710 


GHOTOS BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWORD 


A Graduate of Wars Himself, He Handles Details of Huge Job 


‘Twenty-seven Millions 


Expended Monthly © 
By His Direction 


6¢ PILECTRIC fans not in use in 
Room 26 should be turned in 
to Supply Storehouse...... Check 


' up on delays to examinations due 


inclusion ot | 


to waiting for X-ray reports on 
gastro-intestinal series...... Billiard 
room: Cuspidors should be fur- 
nished to replace old boxes now be- 


Drug room: Gauze 
and cotton should be stored on 
shelves instead of floor...... Din- 


ing-room and kitchen: Transom 
screens over door leading to clerks’ 
dining- room shovld be painted 
venmie aluminum water pitchers are 
upset easily and are hard to clean 
have all pots and_ covers 
checked over care.ully for replace- 


A few ices like that, besides 
administering the allotment and 
payment of $17,000,000 in va cal 


Hull for ten days of the brillant 
weather at Pinehurst, N. C. 
POURED into the concrete instead 
of being set in bit after bit by 
hand, the materials are in part 
beautiful quartzes and sand from 
Virginia and North Carolina, in 
part pure cobalt and permanent 
enamels. Covering 11,000 square 
feet, the ceilings are the largest of 
their kind in the country. They are 
the work of sculptor John J. £ariey. 
who believes this freshly discovered 
technique of architectural concrete 
with poured-in patterns will be 
practicable for walls even in “the 
humblest subsistence homesteads.” 
* 
IF a dinosaur had wandered out of 
the Smithsonian and down the 
street the local police could hardly 
have been perplexed. It 
wasn’t a dinosaur but a white norse, 
no harness or identification marks 
on it, which had merely walked into 
town from parts unknown. After 
due consideration the gentle old 
equine was taken up on a Charge of 
vagrancy, because, after all, you 
can’t have a horse meandering 
through traffic. After two or three 
weeks at the Animal Rescue League 
it will be turned out to pasture un- 
less an owner meanwhile appears. 
YSTER roasts are one way of 
celebrating the Hallowe’en sea: 
son. Here and there people are 
gathering in outskirt groves around 
outdoor fires under the big, coid 
moon to see whether the oysters will 


be roasted or the roasters frozen 
first. 


4 


sation and $12,000,000 in insurance 
every month, are all that Brigadier 
General Frank T. Hines, Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs and 
Chairman of the Federal Board of 
Hospitalization, has to think about, 


and think about it he does so con- | 


sistently and so continuously that 
his worshipful assistants will tell 
you he hasn’t taken a vacation in 
ten years. 


Four Presidents 
Satisfied With Work 

With the famous dictum about 
the ingratitude of Republics as an 
indication of the average citizen’s 
prejudices on the matter, the job of 
expressing the gratefulness of a 
Government to its veterans in dol- 
lars, cents and service is, as may be 
imagined, no easy job. If you were 
disabled in the war and are getting 
a compensation that satisfies you, 
you probably will be willing to ad- 
mit that Gen. Hines does his job 
well. If you don’t think you’ve got 
all that’s coming to you, you may 
think otherwise. But for the most 
part, unprejudiced observers, in- 
cluding four Presidents, beginning 
with Warren Harding, who ap- 
pointed him, have been satisfied. 

It is a coincidence that the first 
job that Gen. Hines tells about in 
his long period of service was that 
of carrying water. While assuaging 
the thirst of the toiling miners of 
his native State of Utah was not, 
on the part of the “water corporal,” 
as he was. called, purely altruistic, 
it at least puts him in a special and 
honored category early in life— 
among those of whom the Bible 
speaks with praise, the hewers 
of wood and the drawers of water. 
The selfish purpose in the young 
man’s efforts, which likewise in- 
cluded waiting on table and doing 
any other odd jobs that fell to his 
hand, was also a worthy one. 
He wanted to go to college and to 
be an engineer. He went to col- 
lege, but he learned his engineer- 
ing in a far different school. 


Volunteered to Serve — 
In War With Spain 


He entered the Agricultural Col- | 


lege of Utah at 17, and by the time 
he was 18 was selected as captain 
of artillery in the Cadet Corps. 
Then one day in Havana harbor an 
explosion sank the battleship Maine, 
and a surprised and excited Nation 
suddenly found itself at war. The 
reverberations of that blast reached 
the far-away State of Utah and 
sent a patriotic young man straight 
to the recruiting office, He. joined 


| 


the First Utah Volunteer Artillery, 
and in no time was aboard a sweat- 
ing transport heading for the Phil- 
ippines. 

It didn’t take him long ‘to win 
his stripes and then be awarded 
that position which is generally 
credited with holding most of the 
grief of the army, “top sergeant.” 


The Utah artillery was right in the 


thick of it, first against the fortifi- 
cations around Manila and later in 
twenty-four active engagements. 
first sergeant Hines won his com- 
mission as second lieutenant on the 
field of battle, just before the Amer- 


ican forces were ordered to advance 
against Malalos. 


Given Citation 
For War Service 


When young Lieutenant Hines 
was mustered out of service on Aug- 
ust 16, 1899, at the age of 20, he 
was the youngest officer in the 
Army, and he had been recom- 
mended for the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for distinguished 
service in action. 


He went back to civilian life with 


a record that wasn’t forgotten by 


the War Department. He had made 
an impyession not merely as a sol- 
dier, but as the kind of thinker who 
was going somewhere. And so it 
wasn’t long, only about two years, 
in fact, when the Army called him 
back. He left a clerkship in the 
Judicial Court of Salt Lake to ac- 
cept a commission as second lieu- 
tenant in the Coast Artillery, Regu- 
lar Army, in 1901. 

Then came nis chance at the 
long-neglected course in engineer- 
ing. He attended the Coast Artil- 
lery School and took an advanced 
course thereafter in electrical and 
mechanical engineering. While still 
a lieutenant, he wrote a book on 
“The Service of Coast Artillery” 
that was accepted as an authority 
and used as a textbook and is still 
considered a standard work despite 
the radical changes that have taken 
place in ordnance and material 
generally since the World War. 


Work in Earnest 
When the War Began 


In the piping times of peace ad- 
vancement in the Army follows a 
slow and tortuous route. The young 
man who had shot up from a raw 


recruit to a Lieutenant amidst the | 
crash of artillery and rifle fire in . 
the jungles was still a Captain in | 


1914. True he had an outstanding 


reputation in his branch of service | 


but he remained a field officer. 
Then he was granted leave, and time, 
place and circumstance completely 


ere 


| 


changed the course of his military 
career. 


The events that followed have 
wiped out the memories of those 
hectic days when Europe let loose 
the dogs of war and everybody— 


didn’t know—was saying “this 


is a short war”. In those first 
months it was the State Depart- 
ment and not the War Department 
that was the scene of feverish ac- 


' tivity, for thousands of American 


civilians were stranded in European 
countries whose concern was with 
mobilization of their own armies 
and not the needs of frightened 
tourists from a neutral country. 
Americans were Keeping the cables 
hot. They were crowded at the 
ports without money and without 
transportation. And the part that 
Captain Hines was to play in get- 
ting them home settled his billet 
“for the duration.” 

He had been acting as technical 
advisor to the Greek government, 
but,.of course, when war was de- 
clared, set out immediately for 
America. But he never. got any 
further than Rome, where he was 
met with a message sent through 
the Ambassador that put him on 


active duty with a vengeance. Within © 


the two months’ time he had con- 


jured ships out of the ether and 
safely transported 3,100 American 
civilians home. 


From that day on the man who 
knew so much about keeping enemy 
ships from our coastline was to 
concern himself with sending our 
ships and men and guns into the 
warzone. Four months after we 


were into the war Captain Hines | 


found himself Colonel in the Na- 
tional Army, having come up the 
intervening jumps as quickly as he 
had risen in his first days in the 
service. On August 5, 1917, he was 
detailed on duty with the War De- 
partment General Staff in the Of- 
fice of the Chief of Staff as Assist- 
ant and later.Chief of the Embark- 
tion Service. Less than a year 


later he was appointed Brigadier- | 


General of the National Army. 

Embarkation was one of the vital 
services of the Army. It, and it 
alone, had to “put the war across” as 
far as 
an ocean. 

When the war was over, his work 
was by no means finished. In the 
first place, he had to get a couple of 
million men, “rarin’ to go” back 
home. And in the second place, he 
had the none-ioo-pleasant task of 
negotiating the costs of transporta- 
tioa which Britain and France had 
charged up against us for the troops 
a supplies sent over in their bot- 
toms. He negotiated the Hines- 
Reading agreement with England 
and a similar one with France. 

As a reward for his successful 


we were concerned—across | 


| 


| as Presidents Have 


Kept Him in Pres- 
ent Post 


dier-General in the Regular Army 
in 1920. Meanwhile he had received 
the Distinguished Service medal, the 
British Order of the Companion of 
the Bath, the French Legion of 
Honor and similar decorations from 
Belgium, Japan and Czechoslovakia. 


Sedative for Bureau's 

Sound and Fury 
It was only natural that so much 
association with ships and a reali- 


zation of the vital part they play in 
America’s national defense would 
have made General Hines an ardent 
believer in a merchant marine. It 
did and when his war-time duties 
were over he resigned his commis- 
sion to take up the work of getting 
the American flag back on the seas. 
But scarcely three years passed be- 
fore his Government called upon 
him again. This time it was to head 
the Veterans’ Bureau, a position 
which for nine years had gone 
through a tempest of change and 
confusion. He was the fifth ap- 
pointee to the place. 

Perhaps the fairest way to describe 
General Hines’ task is to quote 
from an official description made 


-by a speaker for the Bureau itself. 


“During the several chaotic years 
immediately subsequent to the arm- 
istice,” says the. statement, “govern- 
mental provisions for the relief of 
its disabled service men was a sore 
and much discussed subject and its 
principal agency, the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, the object of crit- 
icism vehement and often virulent.” 

It is safe to remark that this de- 


— 


— 


achievements he was made Briga- | 


scription is no exaggeration and if | 
ever a Hercules was needed to clean | 


these modern Augean stables it was 
then and there. But General Hines 
adopted no quixotic or even Hercu- 
lean measures. He went at the job 
in much the same way he had han- 
dled his battery in Luzon or his log- 
arithms at the Coast Artillery 
School, the clamourous refugees in 
Italy and the two millions of dough- 
boys be chaperoned across the At- 
lantic. He succeeded. 

And his friends will tell you that 
it is the milk of human kindness 
in his soul, which any visitor can 
sense when he talks with this 
friendly, soft-spoken military man 
across his desk, that helped. He has 
managed to humanize the unravel- 
ling of red tape that just has to be 
dealt with when you face the prop- 
osition of providing compensation, 


New Price Wars 


In the Oil Trade 
Despite the Code 


How Illegal Production Has 
Affected the Industry; 
Results of Court Deci- 
sions on Regulations 


When, slightly more than a year 
ago, a code of fair competition was 
beaten into shape for the oil indus- 
try, Federal officials hoped and ex- 
‘pected that they had satisfied 
everyone, from oil well owners to 
automobile drivers. 

Long-persisting and deep-seated 
troubles of the industry were to 
vanish under the influence of NRA. 
There were to be no more price 
wars. A formula had been found to 
keep crude oil prices and gasoline 
prices in line with one another. Pro- 
duction of oil was to be kept under 
the Federal heel to prevent cheat- 
ing. Policing of the industry would 
be kept separate from the rest of 
the codes through a special Oil Ad- 
ministration with Harold Ickes, 
Secretary ,of the Interior, at the 
head. 


A NEW PRICE WAR 


Now, a year later, a price war has 
swept the country from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Atlantic. Gasoline 
in some places in the East has sold 
during the past week at 4 cents a 
gallon, excluding the tax. One 
prominent oil man described the 
situation as a war of annihilation. 
Independent dealers claimed they 
were being destroyed. 

Cuts in the price of crude oil be- 
gan to apear in Texas. That State 
threatened to close its oil fields if 
price cuts became general. After a 
conference at the White House, Ad- 
ministrator Ickes dispatched a force 
of attorneys to Texas to seek en- 
forcement of Federal orders. Also 
there was set up a board to issue 
tenders for shipments of oil in in- 
terstate commerce. Only cargoes 
bearing Federal approval could 
move across State lines. 

Most of the trouble seemed to 
trace back to Texas. 


CAUSES OF TROUBLE 


What had happened to bring 
about this state of affairs in an in- 
dustry that was to serve as a model 
of self-government? 

1. With the code had come doilar- 
a-barrel crude oil. This is a profit- 
able price, maintained only by 
keeping production in line so that 
gasoline prices can be held high 
enough to support it. Even high- 
cost oil districts can prosper with 
dollar crude. Low-cost regions, such 
as that of East Texas, can wax fat. 
There, where hundreds of wells are 
literally ready to burst forth with 
their oil, incentive is great to cheat 
on production. Ingenious ways of: 
producing “hot,” or illegal, oil were 
devised. As much as 200,000 barrels 
a day thus was diverted and sold 
under the posted price. Every bar- 
rel meant added money to the 
pocket of the producer. “Hot oil” 
‘gradually brought cheap gasoline 
produced from the cheaper crude 
and in competition with regular 
brands. This competition now has 
forced a general battle. 

2. Standing in the way of pun- 
ishment for producers of illegal oil 
have been court rulings in Texas. 
Federal regulations are based on 
interstate commerce. Production of 
oil, courts hold, is not interstate 
commerce. With Federal regulation 
checked, enforcement fell back on 
the State of Texas. Ways of evad- 
ing its laws were found by oil men. 
As they escaped punishment, the 
evasions became more widespread 
and the effect on the whole price 


; Structure more burdensome. 


3. Politics played its part. Under 
the oil code a formula had been de- 
vised for basing gasoline prices on 
crude oil prices. This was to avoid 
gasoline wars with their cut prices. 
But the formula has not been ap- 
plied. Why? For many reasons, but 
one of them, a principal one, is a 
wish to avoid the public reaction 
that might come from fixing a price 
for gasoline that automobile own- 
ers might think too high. 


EFFECT OF CODE 


The code has not performed the 
feat expected of it as a ruler of the 
individualistic oil business. Oil men 
say that. Government officials ad- 
mit it. However, it has given the 
industry dollar crude for the past 
year, where 50-cent and even 25- 
cent crude had been the _ case 
earlier. 

Now, with trceuble centered large- 
ly in Texas, where the excess sup- 
plies of oil are originating, effort is 
being devoted to bringing that State 
into line. A new State law goes 
into effect December 25. The Fed- 
eral order requiring that all inter- 
ctate shipments of oil be approved 
is expected by the oil industry to 
bear fruit. 

But in the background, unan- 
swered in the minds of the indus- 
try, is this question: 

Can an industry operate under a 
system of Government restriction 
and supervision without eventually 
being forced to submit to Govern- 
ment control of a sort that would 
-make of that industry a public 
utility? If the Government sup- 
ports the price of crude oil, might 
it not in the end be forced to regu- 
late the entire industry? 


training for one in every four of the 
nearly five million men and women 
who have the right, or believe they 


have, to call for material aid from a 
grateful Republic, 


“hospitalization and vocational 
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cover not only every State and section 
of our own country, but also every 


I find almost general agreement 


‘All-American Team’ of Business, among bankers that these agencies 


UNITY FOR RECOVERY: PRESIDENT ASKS JOINT EFFORT 


must continue until such time as the habitable 
Finance Agriculture and In- banks and other private credit agen- 
cies are themselves able and ready to 
dustry Is P roposed take over these lending functions; and 
" when that time comes I shall be only NATURE OF TRUE WEALTH 
too glad tc curtail the activity of these 


I need not tell you that true wealth 
is not a static thing. It is a living 
thing made out of the disposition of 
men to create and to distribute the 
good things of life with rising stand- 
ards of living. Wealth grows when 
men cooperate, but it stagnates in an 
atmosphere of misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation. 

Here, in America, the material 
means are at hand for the growth 
of true wealth. It is in the spirit of 


purpose of Government should be public agencies in proportion to the 
urged upon bankers as a duty to | threefold. taking up of slack by privately owned 
the Nation in the address of Presi- | First, to promote the confidence of | agencies. 
dent Roosevelt, Oct. 24, made at the the people in banks and banking in SAVING OF PROSPERITY. 
general session of the American view of the important service that that 
Bankers’ Association, held in Wash- banks and banking may perform for} 1 venture to suggest to you tha 
ington, D. C the people as a whole. when the history of these years comes 
The resident anti | Second, to make this confidence a to be written, while the congo | and 
: lad to be here tonight at Teal and living thing by assisting| the reopening of the banks w rant 
to spenk to you in-| banks to rende themselves useful and CUPY prominent place, ped 
esol tne of cur comm. Worthy of this confidence through interest. will be centered in the fac 
formally asout some . “| wise supervision. that within a few months not only Bose Ith. It 
problems. know b rso.cal| A third purpose now offers itself, | 4S the banking structure strength- | that wealth 
As many you Kn y pe I wish with all earnestness ened but the great governmental | 4 Should come as the reward of hard 
= of our number almost Should assert its leadership in encour-| saved from disastrous | | That is what we call a profit sys- 
t nd a jalt, 28ing not only the confidence of the | liquidation and loss a vast portion tem. Its real fulfillment comes in the 
lear that People in banks, but the confidence ot | the farms, homes railroads and corpo- general recognition of the rights of 
anthese meetings I have not done all the banks in the people. rations of the Nation. eee!) THEY TALKED--BANKERS LISTENED each factor of the community. It is 
‘NEED OF CONFIDENCE This definitely rescued the security not in the spirit of partisians, but 
the talking. | 


t have b d listener and 1 and happiness of all of us. partners, that America has progressed. 
ave been a good lis _ In March, 1933, I asked the people! jNVESTMENT AND PROFIT The time is ripe for an alliance of 
have asked many questions. T Have of this country to renew their confi- all forces intent upon the business of 


found there is the striking lack of | aence in banks. They took me at my 


((OOPERATION in recovery was 


President Roosevelt (center photo) calling 
upon the bankers to have “confidence in the 
people” as he addressed the 61st annual con- jam 
vention of the American Bankers Associa- ame 


Just as it is to be expected that 


ng bankers | the banks will resume their responsi- recovery. 
groups counter bility and take up the burden that tion in Washington. Leo T. Crowley (left), Chairman of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
in the country. ‘in the people of this country. I hope the Government has assumed through poration, telling the delegates that deposit insurance “went straight to the heart of the b nking industry, and labor pd d capital. What 
It has been my purpose to seek out | you will take me at my wor 4 z its credit agencies, so I assume and problem.” Francis Marion Law (right), retiring President of the Association, pledging the an ail. American team that is! The 
underlying agreement in the opinions yeeq not recount the situation of bankers to cooperate with the Government. possibilities of such team Mindi the 
that bankers have expressed. ‘the banks in the Spring of 1933, 1} Will be ‘which ‘imagination—they encourage our de- 
A true function of the head of the that the restoration of bank- | "esources whic e present liq = thn 
Government of the United States ising activity itself was my first re- °f banks makes possible. While there lies before us still the| The fact that American business seems to me that this is a very im- 


Our traditional system has been tasks of those in your Government 


to find among many discordant ele- soonsipility on assuming office. necessity for large expenditures for! men and bankers are devoting more portant development. 'who are leading it. 
ments that unity of purpose that is. rit was souuney that the Govern- PUllt upon this vate ag Sage Me PL ane relief of unemployment, I “pre and more individual study and atten-| Let me make it clear to you that) The Nation does not merely trust or 
best for the Nation as a whole. This ment throw itself squarely into the | COVerY ‘th | process tion to the wider problems of our Na- the Government of the United States hope that we will do our duty—the 
is necessary because government IS task of bringing back to the banks | oe ins a ante cg te tion that the revival of business acllv- tion and of international affairs is has daily and even hourly contact Nation is justified in expecting that 
not merely one of many coordinate the deposits of the citizens of the : ’ a na mre bl de oe ge ity will steadily reduce this burden. — manifesting itself in many ways. It with sources of information which we will do our duty. 

groups in the community or the Na- ‘country. As a result of my appeal the steady ana unmistakable reviva ; of I am gratified to know of the eX- | ———___—___—_____— — 
tion, but government is essentially the | people responded by restoring their public demand for goods and services pressions of belief, public and private, 


outward expression of the unity _ confidence in the banks of the United should provide the assurance neces- (6¢ your members that the speed that 


the leadership of all tlacious | we shall make toward this objective is 
Consequently, the o allacious | : ished, : something that no one has the wis- 
notion a the bankers on the one side it ical WAT Gen ts Cettetens effort through the Treasury, the Fed- dom or the hardihood to estimate. 
and the Government on the other aS'4n4 the Administration enact meas- °4! Reserve System, the Reconstruc- yi, recognition reflects a growing 
more or less equal and independent ures to build up the banking struc- “0” Finance Corporation, the Securi- 2), ociation of the problems resting 
units has passed away. Government ture so that it could once more pro-. “@S and Exchange Commission and j45n 9 responsible Chief Executive. 
by the necessity of things must be the vide support for the economic life of the Federal Housing Administration REIGN TRADE 
leader, must be the judge of the con- ;), country. tc facilitate and encourage the re- OUR FOREIG 
flicting interests of all groups in the,  ygoreover. it had to be built and we. vival of private investment. | With respect to international rela- 
community, including bankers. The |p) i¢ strong enough so that it coulg RELIEF FOR WORKERS ‘tionships, I have been glad to note 
Government is the outward expression resist future stresses and strains. The. commend the objectives of the the growing appreciation in other na- 
of the common life of all citizens. (Government found it necessary to Housing Adiministration to our im- tions of the desirability of arriving, ‘ a a i. _s 
BANKING FUNCTIONS create and get under way new emer- mediate consideration, but at the as quickly as possible, at a point of AG E YEARS OLD 
What is a bank and what are its gency credit agencies and to use to same time I ask you to note that all steadiness of prices and values. | Bie , 
relations with the people? Why do to the fullest extent the already ex- of these new agencies are seeking con- This objective of a greater seadiness : eee DE a Serer id 
the people through their Government isting Reconstruction Finance Corpo- sultation and cooperation with you we have constantly kept before us as : % eres. | eae oe RO ea ee 
supervise banks? The people put their ration. bankers. | ‘our national policy. sae 
money into banks. They do this in These credit agencies moved with —S== neta 
order to protect it and in some cases heroic energy, and it was a source ol ! | 
to have it earn a small income. the utmost satisfaction to find that’ A K AN KE R S DE ACE OVERTU RE | 4 
It costs money to provide this serv- when the Federal Deposit Insurance | it 
ice and, therefore the banks are per- Corporation went into operation the —  , 
mitted to invest these deposits in _ banking structure had regained a very (‘OOPERATION of all interests as| of the bankers, he conceded, may be < r oe . é' | a 
order to pay their expenses and to considerable amount of its strength the surest road to recovery was| premature for a balancing of the bud- , a 
provide a reasonable profit to their | and its vitality. urged by Jackson E. Reynolds, presi-| get, immediate and definite dollar : | 
stockholders. | I think it is only fair to say that|dent of the First National Bank of| stabilization and for rejection by the| 2 - 
The public has no means of know- | never since the formafion of our Gov- |New York City, addressing the Amer-, President of all demands of the infla- Se i ee a 


ing whether the bank is making safe ernment has such a task been achieved ican Bankers’ Association, Oct. 24, at’ tionist groups. : ead 
investments, so it turns to its Govern- in so short a time. Happily the pres- its general assembly in Washington, Mr. Reynolds’ address preceded that Se 
ment to supervise the bank. Govern- ent security of our banks bears wit- D.C. Mr. Reynolds admitted the mis- of President Roosevelt. Its concilia- 
ment has accepted this responsibility. | ness to the wise course that we pur- understanding between the Admin- tory tone was believed to reflect the 
In its relation with bankers, the | sued. ‘istration and the bankers; demands trend of sentiment among the bankers 
cies. 
The address of Mr. Reynolds was as 
| follows: | 


Because of events. with which we 


country’s bankers and those whose 
duty and responsibility it is to ada- 
minister the affairs of the country. 
am profoundly convinced that 
this contributes to the ills from which 
_we are suffering, and I believe its re- | — ae 
-moval will greatly promote ihe wel- 
fare of our country. 
| I should like to address a few brief 
observations to the bankers tonight 
|in the form of questions to which I 
no vocal response, but only 
you shall answer them in your own 
secret selves. 
The answer to the first will be : Fi | 
Laup pricES—» unanimous, but the answers to the 
second and third will be various. 


° 


PER CENT OF 1921 EFFICIENCY 


PER CENT OF 1921 PRICES 


RELIEF AND BUDGET 
| The first question is: Is it avoidable 


thropy or the appropriation o! public © For a Fine Manhattan or Old-Fashioned 
funds the destitute, unfortunate and 5 


/unemployed must be cared for? 
| Second: [And I put this question, ‘a 

I know, to men who, from high mo- O our @) en e Ing 
_tives and deep conviction, believe as : 


LIGHTING 
- and the prosperity of its people 

| test on a balanced budget.) May we Next time, celebrate—by saying “Make them 

not be in error in expecting too early with Golden Wedding!”’ The flavorful rich- 


. | a date at which, even with the strict- h 
in t e U 1C nterest est economy and integrity of admin- ness—the exquisite smoothness—of this 
| budget may. be bal- peerless American whiskey is plenty to make 
anced; and can any one of wus fix a . : 
rene precise date when such balance can any drink an event—a celebration, 
Few people realize what constant costs less than one-half of what it did in 1921. | be attained without fear that our Here’s mellowness that tells you eloquently 


prophecy will be made ridiculous by 


lamp research and development, under the The combination of more light for the cur- | subsequent events? what — agIN8 = _ Here’s a <a 
that reminds you of happy bygone years—o 
leadership of General Electric, has meant in rent consumed and lower lamp prices has |>!AS!LITY OF DOLLAR 
ae nae | Third: [And I put this question, 1 the’delicious difference in whiskey made by 
reducing the cost of their light. Typical is the resulted, in the last ten years alone, in a | know, +o men who passionately be- the “Old Hands’ of the trade. 

popular 60-watt General Electric MAZDA saving of over one billion dollars in the light stability si wth a Secon Here’s a price consistent with Golden 
lamp—which gives 40 per cent more light bill of America. mae Wedding ..a fair Schenley price 

: : within the reach of all! 
is 58 per cent lower in price than in 1921. _ : United States, and were facing, as he Mes ; 
and ss P General Electric is not alone in making good js. international monetary instability *Golden Wedding is ALL whiskey...The 
abroad and diverse d af - : 
Since 1906, over 100 major improvements lamps. But a// lamps offered for sale are not ot iat ine youngest 5 months old—and the average 
; ; : e current. They ‘troke both tie our hands vis-a-vis age 4 YEARS OLD! 
have been made in General Electric good lamps. Some : 8 
: hese improvements _blacken prematurely. They burn out before Orient and risk consolidating into A ¢ 
MAZDA lamps. One of these impro P y y one irresistible program the inflatio::- 


alone, the introduction of tungsten non-sag = they should. That is why General Electric ary demands here by making a state- 


h ‘ment today that the very definite 
filaments, resulted in trebling the amount —_urges buyers who want their money’s worth | stapilization of the dollar éffected 


‘last January, and since maintained, 
of light for the current consumed. Others of light to look for the famous $6) monogram shou ane Gr at deka cman GOLDEN WEDDING RYE 
all circumstances? 


have helped to reduce prices so that the when buying lamps. General Electric 
modern General Electric MAZDA lamp Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. | NEED OF COOPERATION | A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES 


I pose these three questions only, Copyright, 1934, Jos. $. Finch & Ce., Ine, 
but there are many more that all of 


& us can envisage. In this highly per- 
GENERAL &@ ELECTRIC plexing state of affairs, are we not 


justified in expecting wiser decisions.) FOR A REALLY FINE GIN, TRY SILVER WEDDING GIN 


MARK OF MERIT PRODUCT—MADE IN U. §, A, 


more likely to be productive of good 


M AZDA LAM PS | [Continued on Page 13, Column 1.] | International Distilling & Distributing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Farm Prosperity: 

Keeping in Step 
With Consumers 
Further Advance to Await 
Growth of Buying Power 


Through Increased Ac- 
tivity of Industry 


HE PIG KILLING, cotton plowing days 
of the AAA definitely are being left 
behind for good. As at the NRA, guid- 
ing Officials of the farm program now 
admit that people are not going to gain 
prosperity by producing less and less. - 


This is an admission that goes right 
down to the heart of the New Deal. It 
does so, because both NRA and AAA were 
based on the idea that too many goods 
were being turned out. Those two agencies 
offered business men and farmers a way 
to check production so that prices could 
be held up. 


With the retirement of General Hugh 
Johnson, the Blue Eagle organization 
turned from this original plan of restric- 
tion. Now the AAA is also directing its 
thought in another direction. However, 
the farm organization does not intend to 
relax controls built up so painstakingly 
the past 16 months, and which permit 
agriculture to keep about as tight a grip 
on its productive machine as industry 
long has had over its plant activities. 


What officials are doing is telling 
farmers that they now are enjoying just 
about as great a degree of prosperity as 
they can expect, unless city people can 
have more money to spend for food, or 
unless foreigners can buy more of our 
farm products. 

For city people.to get more money will 
require that industry become more active. 
That, in turn, means that the way must 
be prepared for industry to turn our goods 
at a price level which will permit more 
and more production, so that jobless can 
find jobs. 

For foreigners to buy more farm prod- 
ducts will require that they find a market 
in this country for more of their own 
goods so that they can get hold of dollars 
to spend, buying cotton, pork and wheat. 


LIGHT ON REVISED POLICIES 


O IS SAYING these things? They 

are being said by officials not only 
of the AAA but of the NRA. Those at 
the AAA are most outspoken. 

Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, is telling farmers and others that 
the Adjustment Administration has done 
about as much for the farmer as it can, 
with further improvement in his position 
dependent on an increase in the purchas- 
ing power of city people and of foreigners. 

Chester Davis, administrator of the 
AAA, is saying the same thing. 

Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, Undersecre- 
tary of Agriculture, speaking at Rome, 
adopted pretty much the same theme. He 
urged that international conferences be 
held to consider the problems of various 
farm commodities in international trade, 
and to make easier the exchange of these 
commodities. 

“The sudden disappearance of markets 
for agricultural products has forced us,” 
he said, “to adopt some expedients which 
otherwise might have seemed unwise, and 
this on such a scale and with such a de- 
termination as to risk failure from both 
the size and over-enthusiasm.” 

xk 
PROCESSING TAXES LEGAL 
A SIGH OF RELIEF went up at the 
Adjustment Administration during the 
past week when Judge Elisha H. Brewster 
ruled that processing taxes—already col- 


lected to the extent of more than $500,- 
000,000—were legal taxes within the scope 
of the Federal Constitution. 

An adverse ruling would have struck at 
the foundation of the farm program, and 
would have complicated administration of 
it pending a final ruling of the Supreme 
Ccuri. 

Lae attack on the AAA was made by 
rec..vers for a textile company who had 
been ordered to pay $80,592 cotton pro- 
cessing taxes. 

- In another test case, attacking the law, 
the District of Columbia Supreme Court 
ruled favorably. This issue grew out of 
the sugar control section created by the 
Jones-Costigan act of the last session of 
Congress. Hawaiian sugar growers attack- 
ed the law on the ground that they were | 
provided with a quota illegally. Their con- 
tention was not upheld by the court. 


RIGHTS OF CONSUMERS 

A™= FARM PRICES getting too high in 
comparison with other prices? Is there 

any sign of a serious reaction of the pub- 

lic to increased food costs? 

One newspaperman thought so and ex- | 
pressed to Secretary Wallace the opinion 
that he ought to hold a vote among city 
people on the subject of whether there | 
should or should not be another program | 
to control corn and hog output. 
Secretary Wallace did not agree. Said | 
e: 


he: 
“I think that is a thing to worry about. 
when the consumers have paid the same. 
share of their dollar to farmers for agri-. 
cultural products as they paid before the 
war. At that point I think the consumer | 
should at once be taken into account.” 


BUSINE SS 


_ A Survey of Federal Activities During the Week 
and How They Affect the Businessman 


OOF OF THE PUDDING is in 
the eating, and proof of whether 
the friendly words exchanged by 
President Roosevelt and banking 
leaders point to a new bank policy of 
lending leniency will come when 


| businessmen now asf for loans. 


For a long time, Government offi- 
cials have blamed their troubles on 
the hesitancy of bankers to extend 
easy credit to businessmen. They 
thought that loans should be made 
to help finance the extra costs re- 
quired by NRA codes and to finance 
other business needs, in the ex- 
pectation that borrowers could sell 
profitably and pay back the money. 

But two barriers rose to keep that 
theory from working widely. One 
was that the bulk of businessmen did 
not want to borrow if they could 
help it. The second was that bank- 
ers, badly burned during the de- 
pression, wanted to be shown that 
borrowers could find a market for 
their goods or services at a high 
enough price to yield a profit. Other- 
wise the loon would be no good. 


Now the President is asking bank- 


ers to take a chance. He thinks that |. but others that have elaborate sys- 


they should have, faith in the 

American people. The bankers ap- 

plauded his attitude, but whether 

they can readily change their lend- 

ing methods remains to be seen. 
x*** 


BORROWED MONEY FOR BUILDING 


THE PRESIDENT and his advisers 
think that a lot of money, in fact 
a vast amount, can quickly find 
profitable use in construction of 
various kinds. | 
Plans taking shape in this field 
are on a grandiose scale. They call 
for lending by private banks to pri- 
vate borrowers for home repairs, 
home building, and slum clearance 
in cities. The Government will enter 
the picture to guarantee part of the 
loans so that the rate of interest 
can be lower and so that banks will 
feel more free to take a chance. 


Many bankers already have had a 
taste of this sort of thing in the 
loans now being made for home re- 
pair. The plan is meeting with real 
success in communities where bank- 
ers have caught the idea and are co- 
operating. It encourages Washing- 
ton officials to feel that the new 
ventures now under study will click 
on a big enough scale to open large 
numbers of jobs. 

An official hint of what is in 
store was given during the past 
week by Donald Richberg, New Deal 
coordinator, when he said: 


“There is now ample work which 
could be provided in better hous- 
ing, in the improvement of obsolete 
plants, in the modernization of 
many facilities of production and 
distribution and developing better 
living conditions—which would rap- 
idly absorb a large part of the un- 
employed. There are ample natural 
resources and credit available with- 
in our national boundaries. 


“This work should be undertaken 
by private credit. If, however, the 
aid of public credit or public direc- 
tion is found necessary, is it not 
clear that such governmental ac- 
tivities would be a sounder economic 
program than a continuance of 
public expenditures principally in 
direct relief or unproductive work 
relief?” 


REVISION OF POLICIES 
EFORE this newest push is staged 


to revive the building industry, 


' the Government plans to change 


some of the policies that have un- 
derlain the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration during the past year 
and more, 

President Roosevelt is reported to 
be convinced that costs of construc- 
tion have to come down. He is tak- 
ing a personal hand in this prob- 
lem, and the result is that there is 
going to be a gradual withdrawal of 
powers given some industries under 
codes, to put a check on production 
in order to hold up prices. 

That is said to be especially true 
in the building industry. But in that 
field, the Federal Government itself 
admittedly is the big offender in 


_ supporting a high price level. It uses 


“But,” countered the newspapermen. the $3,300,000;000 Public Works fund 


“the price of bacon is way up.” 
“The remarkable phenomenon 
been,” replied Mr. Wallace, ‘that we have 
always eaten the amount of pork we have 
in the country, and it was always priced 
So that it was eaten. It had to go down 
to a cent a pound on South Dakota farms 
to get that quantity eaten in 1932, but we 


got it eaten. Now that the supply is go-| up. 


to bulwark what it openly recog- 


has, nizes is an artificial wage level and 


a high building material level. 

The result is that nearly all new 
building now going on over the 
country is Government financed. 
Private construction has about dried 
It costs more than a slim 


ing to be perhaps 30 per cent less, why, private pocket book can pay. 


the price will go up nearly to what it was | 
back in the pre-war period.” 


MARKETING COTTON 


At THE MOMENT it is the problem of 
cotton that most is worrying AAA 
officials. 

In normal times about 60 per cent of 
the American cotton crop is sold abroad. 
American cotton usually dominates the 
world markets. 

But today sales abroad have fallen sen- 
sationally; other nations are buying their 
cotton elsewhere. While this country has 
cut down its production and has boosted 


prices to a profitable level for even high 


cost farmers, it seems to be losing mare | 


kets. built up over the years. 


To meet that problem the Goy- 
ernment now is planning three ap- 
proaches. They are: 

1.—Use of a Federal Government 
credit guarantee on private loans, 
so that interest rates for building 
can be cut sharply. 


2.—Reform of building practice 
so that workers can be assured of 
a job for a definite period of time, 
such as six months or a year. Then 
on that basis, present hourly wages 
could be reduced. A plasterer might 
be willing to work at 75 cents an 
hour for six months, instead of the 
$1.50 an hour on a daily basis. Such 


On one side it is losing markets. On! is the theory underlying present 


the other side, the high price is bringing. 
intense pressure for farmers in Texas and | 


Oklahoma to go out and break land to put 
into cotton. In the end production may 


go up in the areas of cheap land and low 
production costs, to pile up supplies that 
no longer can be sold abroad. 


planning It would mean lower 
wage costs, but increased yearly in- 
come for the worker. Unions. are 
reported to be sympathetic. 


3.—Modification or removal of 


' NRA code powers which now enable 


~ 


building material industries to hold | 


up prices. Thus lumber prices are 
described as maintained artifically 
under code price fixing. The same is 
true of other important materials 
used in building. Changes in this 
field, however, are to be slow to 
keep from injuring business men 
who have stocked up on code sup- 
ported price levels. 

One reason for the success of the 
home repair program in some locali- 
ties is the fact that building trade 
organizations have winked at pre- 
vailing wage rates and permitted 
union workers to take iobs at much 
below the regular scale. Wherever 
there is a bargain appeal the plan 
is taking hold. 

NEW SET-UP FOR NRA 


HE WHOLE NRA, principles and 

all, is getting a going over these 
days. It begins to look as though 
the set-up that finally emerges will 
be much different than that 
dreamed of by General Johnson. 

Not only the building industry, 


tems for controlling the volume of 
production and the price level, are 
gradually to find those controls 
limited and even done away with. 
This prospect during the past week 
brought from the Cotton Textile 
Institute a defense of the machine- 
hour controls now used by that in- 
dustry. Also the steel industry ac- 
cepted an assurance from Mr. Rich- 
berg that nothing immediate would 
be done to its price control and pro- 
duction control program. 


But President Roosevelt is de- 


scribed as determined to cut away. - 


from this philosophy of recovery by 
restriction. In fact the President 
now plans to meet each Tuesday 
with the Industrial Emergency Com- 
mittee, which shapes NRA policy. 
He is going to take a personal hand 


For Idle Time on Job? 


Truckers Study Case of Drivers. 


Who Sleep Part of Trip 


Should the trucking industry pay “sleep- | 


ing” drivers engaged on “over the road 


trips?” 


A bi-partisan committee, made up ot | 


representatives of employers an dof em- 


ployes ‘n the industry, is studying this, 
/question and will shortly make a report | 
to the National Industrial Recovery Board. | 

About 20,000 of the industry's 850.000. 
_ truckers and helpers engage in “over-the- | 
/road” hauls which the committee is study- | 


ing. During over-night trips, one usually 


sleeps while the other drives. 


on active duty? 


LABOR 


Current Developments as They Affect Both 
Workers and Employers. 


| 
T 


drive for the 30-hour week. 
Two lines of attack are indicated 


| by the events of the past week. 
What payment, if any, asks the com-' 
mittee, should be made to the driver not, 


And what pay should, 


be given to drivers who have long wait-_ 
ing periods while a load is being assem- , 


bled? 


in the future policies of that 
agency. 

RIGHT TO USE BLUE EACLE 
(THE question of how to get action 

on the thousands of complaints 
of code violation remains un- 
answered and apparently is to re- 
main unanswered for some time. 
Some officials think that the final 
solution will be to trim down codes 
to a few essentials so that such a 
great number of violations will no 
longer occur. 

T HAS BEEN General Johnson's 

idea that the Blue Eagle would 
provide an automatic enforcement 
of NRA provisions. He warned bus- 
nessmen not to trifle with that bird. 
But now an opinion of Attorney 
General Cummings raises a ques- 
tion whether the Government legal- 
ly can utilize its power to refuse 
the right to use the Blue Eagle as a 
means of punishing code violators. 


This bird is an arbitrary creation, 
brought into being through an ex- 
ecutive order. There is no provision 
for it in the statutes. 

Yet by creating the bird, endow- 
ing it with the status of Govern- 
ment property, and then providing 
punishment by a jail sentence for il- 
legal use of that Government prop- 
erty, Federal officials have given 
the Blue Eagle the force of law. 
That all is done without act of Con- 
gress. It is so unusual a procedure 
that consideration is being given to 
a modification of this practice. 


| 


consists 
change on an industry by the 
weapon of industrial warfare, the 
strike. This procedure is being fol- 
lowed by the union of silk and 
rayon dye and finishing workers, 
which called out about 25,000 em- 
ployes on Oct. 24. A tentative settle- 
ment was announced Oct. 27. 

The other line of attack is through 
code revision under the auspices of 
the NRA. The automobile code ex- 
pires on Nov. 3, and the steel and 
rubber codes will come up for ex- 
tension or revision soon. 

Procedure is exemplified by action 
taken last week, when the A. F. of L. 
asked the Labor Advisory Board of 
the NRA to hold a public hearing on 
the automobile code. Revisions 
asked by labor are: 


1. A basic 30-hour week insteacLof 
the present 42 hours. 

2. A representative of labor on the 
code authcrity. 

3. An increase in pay rate. 

4. Stabilization of employment by 
cutting down or eliminating the 48- 
hour maximum allowed for limited 
periods. 

5. Deletion of the merit clause, 
which labor claims gives a loophole 
for discrimination against union 
members. 

In addition to the 30-hour week 
demand, number 2 above represents 
also an objective the Federation is 
aiming at for all codes—direct labor 
representation on the code au- 
thority. 


STRIKE EXHIBITS 


MANY employers have repeatedly 

made the charge that the New 
Deal labor legislation has intro- 
duced confusion into labor relations. 
Whether or not they are correct in 


NDER way is organized labor’s diagnosing the cause, they might 


in. forcing the | 


have pointed last week to two ex- 
hibits to support their point. 


One was a threatened strike in 
the anthracite coal fields, which was 
called off at the eleventh hour. 

Cause of the proposed strike: de- 
mands by an insurgent union 
(United Anthracite Mine Workers), 
a rival of the dominant union 
(United Mine Workers), for modi- 
fication of an agreement made by 
the employers with the dominant 
union. The insurgent union pro- 
posed to defy an unfavorable deci- 
sion of an abritrator it had con- 
sented to and a rejection of its ap- 
peal by the NLRB. 

The other exhibit is a strike still in 
progress at Kohler, Wis. 

This strike persists after an elec- 
tion for employe representation su- 
pervised by the NLRB. The com- 
pany union won by a 5 to 3 ma- 
jority, but the A. F. of L. won’t rec- 
ognize its validity, and so the strike 
goes on. 

These two exhibits are samples 
of situations which, in the words 
of Donald R. Richberg, are produc- 
ing demoralizing fear of strikes, 
first as the exercise of a coercion 


_ which may destroy a well-organized 


program to succeed in a competitive 
Struggle, and, second, as a coercion 
proceeding from outside interests 
after the immediate interests of 
employer and employe have been 
carefully adjusted. 


kek 

MR. RICHBERG SUMS UP 

R. RICHBERG, speaking  be- 
fore the Harvard Club in New 

York City, on Oct. 25, summed up 

his view of the basic difficulties in 

present labor relations. _ 

First and foremost he placed a 
traditional hospitality on the part of 
business managers toward all forms 
of labor organization. “The organi- 
zation of labor,” he said, “was usu- 
ally resented as an unwarranted in- 


Pharmaceutical Trade 
Now Has Blue Kagle 


| Code Reduces Work Hours, 


Gives Slight Pay Increase Also 


The latest addition to the rank 
Biue Eagle is the $150,000,000 shantian 
, ceutical and biological industry, for which 
/& code of fair competition has just been 
| approved by the National Industrial Re- 
covery Board. 


i When the code goes into effect on Nov, 
| 5. working hours in the industry will be 


mms ef by 10 per cent. and weekly earn- 
Says the NRA, will show 
_@ Slight increase over the wa j 
i, ges paid in 
The code establishes a maximum w 
ork- 
week of 40 hours and a minimum wage of 
35 cents an hour, except for apprentices, 
who are to receive not less than 28 cents 
ar: hour. Pharmacists, research and sciene 
tifle workers, chemists and executives who 
receive $35 or more each week, and out- 


side salesmen are exempted from the 
hours provisions. 


terference with management con- 
trol of business. The strike was prac- 
tically the only effective weapon for: 
many years in the struggle of labor 
to overcome the economic advantage 
of the large employer over the in- 
dividual employe.” 

Then passing over this difficulty 
as being on the way to solution with 
the Tecognition of collective bar- 
gaining’s place in industrial rela- 
tions, he pointed out two remain- 
ing obstacles to labor peace. ‘These 
are: 

1. The difficulty of getting both 
sides to work together so as to make 
a common enterprise profitable to 
all concerned. 

2. The problem of inspiring con- 
fidence on both sides in arbitrators 
required from time to time to adjust 
unsettled differences. 


GARRISON’S “PATTERN OF LAW” 
LOYD K. GARRISON handed in 
his resignation as Chairman of 
the NLRB on October 22 and re- 
turned to the University of Wiscon- 
sin. The President in accepting 

the resignation said: 

“The fair and practical solutions 
that you and your colleagues have 
found for threatened and actual 
controversies have done more than 
maintain industrial peace. They 
have developed a technique of ad- 
ministration and a pattern of law 
which rank as significant contribu- 


tions in our governmental and in- 
dustrial life.” 


This sign identifies the 30,000 Esso Stations 
and Dealers from Maine to Louisiana who 
represent the services and products of the 
world's leading oi! organization. 


STANDARD OIL 


COMPANY OF NEW 


The owl says: ‘‘It’s too deep for me 


To figure out how gas can be 
As different as the sponsors claim 
When all their claims sound just the same!” 


Regardless of claims, your own experience with a motor fuel 
determines your opinion of it. That’s why we advise you to 
make your own test and find out first-hand how much Essolene 
will actually contribute to the performance of your car. We 
are content to abide by your judgment. 


[Essolube Motor Oil in the crankcase enables Essolene to do its best] 


Smoother Performance 


AT REGULAR 


J 


GASOLINE PRICE 


ene 
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The Treasury’s Operations: 
HOLC’s ‘Baby Bonds’. . . 


Further Issues May Result If Officials Con- 
sider Flotation a Success; Silver Purchases 
Increase, Bank Condition “Call” 


eyes of Treasury officials are fixed 
on the Home Owners Loan .Corpora- 
tion’s flotation last week of 3 per cent 
bonds through the channels of a private 
banking syndicate. 

No more of these bonds will be issued 
until the Treasury analyzes the results 
obtained by this first use of private sales- 
men to market securities bearing the full 
guarantee of the United States Govern- 
ment as to both principal and interest. 


SOLD IN THREE DAYS 


The main purpose of this new market- 
ing set-up was to sccure a much wider 
holding of HOLC bonds among small in- 
vestors who hold their securities until ma- 
turity. If this can be done, there will be 
less pressure for the banks to increase 
their holdings of Government securities. 

Although Treasury officials had hoped 
to sell last week’s offer of HOLC bonds 


SEC Definitions 
And Exemptions 


Rulings Affect Farm Loan 
Bonds and Other Securities 


While renting agents of Wall Street 
office buildings were waiting to see which 
_ one would house the new office which 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
will scon open in New York, the SEC 
was busy last wek passing on new exemp- 
tions end definitions. 

‘At the request of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Henry Morgenthau Jr., the 
SEC announced, Oct. 24, that all farm 
loan bonds issued by the Federal Land 
Banks and debentures of the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks fell within the 
classification of Government securities and 
were therefore exempt from SEC rules. 

The SEC also granted a temporary 
- exemption up to July 1, 1935, to pass books 
of building and loan companies and 
Saving and Loan Companies located in 
Ohio’s Cuyahoga County. These pass 
books are traded on the Cleveland Stock 
Exchange. 

In answer to an inquiry, the SEC defined 
“reports and financial statements” as any 
information of a formal nature made 
available to newspapers, security holders 
or exchanges, except reports made to the 
Government, statistical services or infor- 
mation supplied in answer to a specific 
inquiry. 

The SEC issued a new rule clarifying 
the manner in which securities may be 
withdrawn and stricken from listing and 
temporary registration under the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act. Companies using form 
A-1 for registration will no longer be re-. 
quired to supply the names of their ten 
largest security holders. 


Offer to Government 
Of Bank Cooperation 


Peace Overture Made at Bank- 
ers’ Assembly 


(Continued from Page 11.] 
for our country, if we abandon an at- 
titude of antagonism for one of coop- 
eration? By this, I do not mean to sug- 


gest any surrender respecting what we 
believe to be principles of sound finance 
for any abatement in our insistence upon 
the utmost economy and integrity in ad- 
ministration. 

But I do submit in all earnestness the 
query whether it is not better for the 
country and for us to modify the man- 
ner of the presentation of our views. 

And with the foregoing in mind, Mr. 
President, I feel that the banking fra- 
ternity in the last two years has endured 
enougn mass punishment so that it is now 
in such a chastened and understanding 
mood that you can accept with hospi- 
tality any overture of cooperation on the 
part of the leaders of that fraternity. 

As I conclude, I wish to make two 
statements which I sincerely believe to 
be true. The first is: In the last 27 days 
of March, 1933, President Roosevelt con- 
tributed more to rescue and rehabilitate 
our shattered banking structure than any 
of us did individually or collectively. 

For that service to us, and through 
us to our country, he deserves our sym- 
pathetic and helpful response, and in ad- 
dition, he deserves, and I am sure he will 
invite, earnest reasoned criticism of any 
proposed governmental policies respecting 
the banks. 

My second statement is: If the Gov- 
ernment and the banks continue in the 
role of antagonists, it will involve the 
gravest consequences to our country, per- 
haps even the destruction of many in- 
stitutions and principles we have long held 
dear. 

The poor, whom we have always with 
us, will not be much worse off. The rich 
will survive in comfort at least, as they 
always have, but the great stratum of 
our people between these two groups will 
be irretrievably ruined. 

If, on the other hand, we abandon our 
antagonisms for friendly, understanding, 
sympathetic cooperation, I believe we can 
make a great contribution toward the per- 
petuation of our cherished institutions, the 
encouragement of our fellow-citizens. and 


in a single day, it was three days before 
buyers were found for the entire issue. 

If, after studying the results, this flota- 
tion is considered successful, it is under- 
stood that there will be weekly issues of 
HOLC bonds. Purticula: attention will 
be shown to the number of “baby bonds” 
sold. If bonds of $25 and $50 denomina- 
tions should prove popular with the pub- 
lic, it is expected that they may be in- 
oa in the next issue of Treasury 
onds. 


SILVER AND GOLD 


Silver import figures indicate that the 
Treasury has increased its silver purchases 
in foreign markets during the last few 
weeks. Almost half of this silver is com- 
ing from England but a large share still 
continues to come from China in spite 
of the 10 per cent export tax placed on 
Silver by the Chinese Government several 
weeks ago. 

Government holdings of gold reached 
& record high when they amounted to 
$7,992,936,405 on October 24. About one 
billion dollars’ worth has been imported 
by the Treasury Department since it 
started buying gold on the world market 
at the fixed price of $35 an ounce. 


SECURITIES—HIGHER, ‘STEADIER 


Market prices for Government securi- 
ties were slightly higher and more steady 
last week. Tenders for the $75,000,000 
Treasury bills offered Oct. 19 were for an 
average price of 99.900, compared with 
99.894 the week befazg. 

For the twentieth week, the 
Treasury invited bids on another issue of 
$75,000,000 in 182-day Treasury bills. Ten- 
ders will be received at all Federal Re- 
serve Banks up to 2 p. m., E. 8. T. The 
new bills will be dated October 31 and 
mature on May 1, 1935. 


NATIONAL BANK CALL 


While’ Comptroller of the Currency J. 
F. T. O’Connor was trying to decide 
whether he should accept an offer to be- 
come the Federal Reserve Agent at San 
Francisco, he issued e National Bank call 


for -eports of conditions as of October 17. | 


This is the third call of the present year 
and is expected to show the National 
Banks in a much better position than 
they have been in since the bank holidays 
of March, 1933. 


| Where Government | 
-—_— Money Goes 


A Drop in Expenditures; Total 
for Current Year Passes 
Two Billions 


T TOOK the Federal Government only 
114 days to pass the two-billion-dollar 


mark in its expenditures of the present | 


fiscal year. Daily expenses averaged more 
than $17,500,000 which is about 50 per 
cent higher than they were a year ago. 


Federal spending during the past week | 


amounted to $136,500,000. This was some 
$50,000,000 less than it was the previous 
week. Both ordinary and emergency ex- 
penses shared in the decline. 

Ordinary expenses were down almost 
$38,000,000 to $88,900,000. The chief fac- 
tor in this decline was the return to nor- 
mal of interest charges on the public debt, 
after the exceptionally high amount 
which had to be paid October 15. 

Other ordinary expenditures continued 
on an even keel. Expenditures for the 
Navy during the current fiscal year 
crossed the 100-million dollar mark dur- 
ing the past week. 

Emergency expenditures were lower 
than they have been for the last two 
months, amounting to only $47,000,000. 
While most emergency expenses increased 
slightly, the net decrease was caused by 
heavy repayments of Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation loans. During the 
week the RFC received $3,000,000 more 
than it loaned. The Public Works Admin- 
istration. spent - $25,400,000, which was 
more than half of the total emergency 
expenses. 


Code Ruling Issued 
On Second-hand Cars 


An amendment to the code for the 
motor vehicle retailing trade, just ap- 
proved by the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Board, is making things easier for au- 
tomobile dealers who have been troubled 
by frequent changes in the requirements 
for trade-in allowances. 

For some time, a number of dealers 
have found that after making an allow- 
ance on an automobile according to a cur- 
rent issue of the Association Official 
Guide, delivery of the new automobile 
would be delayed until another guide, with 
a changed allowance, would go into effect. 

The approved amendment now permits 
the dealer to make delivery at the original 
allowance, provided the price allowed on 
the trade-in was in accordance with the 
guide in effect at the time of the Sale, 
and the delay in delivery was necessary. 


| 


'sayS in comment on the usual action of 


$1,000—imposed, in addition to the nor- 13.1 per cent and average earnings by 1.6 reasonable wages. 


mal Federal license tax, on handlers of. 
alcoholic beverages in States in which | 
the liquor traffic is unlawful, is actually | 
a tax for raising revenue, the interests | 
which are assessed can do nothing about | 
it other than to pay the tax. Should, how- | 
ever, the tax be a penalty tax to aid in| 
the enforcement of prohibition, then it | 
may be possible to stay its 
a measure obsoleted by repeal of the) 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

This is the attitude of Judge Wililam 
H. Barrett, of the Southern district of 
Georgia, in hearing a motion to dismiss 
a petition of dealers in Savannah, licensed 
by the city to sell beer in the face of the 
State’s dry laws. The petition asking for 
an injunction to-prevent the collection of 
the excise tax, is opposed by the State 
collector of internal revenue. 

The court said he would hear argument 
whether the excise tax, as a penalty tax, | 
was annulled by the repeal amendment or | 
whether as a revenue tax, it remains en- | 
forceable. 

The lack of sufficient penalties under | 
Minnesota law to deter the bootlegger is 
deplored by Commissioner David R. Arun- 
del, of the State liquor control board. 
The sale of intoxicants without a license 
is punishable with 90 days in jail or $100 
fine. Fines will not end bootlegging, he 


municipal judges. He proposes to take the 

matter to the State legislature. 
Wyoming will pass on repeal of the 

State prohibition laws at the November | 


Govern 


number of States. 


wiring tags. The report submitted to the 


Activities of the Stat 
ments 


per cent. 

Available jobs ere growing scarcer in 
Pennsylvania, although the number given 
employment in private enterprise in Sep- 
tember was the largest since Spring. 
There were 2,151 placed in such jobs, and 
temporary work on work division projects 
was given to 693. 

The total registration of idle workers 
in September was 575,927. During the 
month, 69,000 were added to the list. 

x * 


LIMITED PER CAPITA TAXATION 


| of the revenues from tax- 

ation to a total that shall not exceed 
a fixed amount per capita of population 
is a proposal that has been advanced in 
Texas is to vote on 
a proposed amendment to the State con- 
stitution which would restrict tax reve- 
nues to $11.25 per capita annually—or 
$22.50 for each biennium, which is the 
legislative term for tax collections in that 
State. 

The amendment would cover licenses, 
permits and fees, with certain exemptions,” 
in the sources of tax receipts. Expendi- 
tures would also be limited to the same 
per capita amount, so that no deficit could 
be incurred by legislative action. One 
tenth of the population gain in the 1920- 
30 decade would be added in caltulating 
an increased population as the basis of 
each tax levy. 

Massachusetts has been collecting and 


| election. As prohibition is written into the | Spending about $13.25 per capita on State 


i 


State constitution, the electorate will have | 
to authorize an amendment to alter the’ 
situation. | | 
2 

JOBLESS IN CALIFORNIA 
a Slight setback in September, 
unemployment in California has been 
cut nearly in half compared with the be- 
ginning of the year. It is reported 258.- 
000 without jobs when the year began are | 
back at work, reducing the ranks of regis- ! 
téred idle workers in the State to 296,000. . 
The pick-up was widespread. Increased | 
employment was shown by a greater num- 
ber of industries than registered a set- 
back, compared with September, 1933. 
Compared with August, however, employ- 


government according to statistics cited by 
the Springfield Union. A reduction to a 
$11.25 per capita basis would lower the 
cost of government about $9,000,000 annu- 
ally, it is stated, and nearly eliminate the 
State tax on cities and towns. Conditions 
in Texas and Massachusetts are not, it is 
pointed out, entirely comparable. , 
x 


REASONABLE PAY FOR WOMEN 


INIMUM WAGE SCALES for women 
workers—whether in the shop, at 
home, or on relief projects—is urged by 
welfare agencies in many States. In New 


York and Connecticut the movement has / 


taken concrete form. 
Women home werkers on the pay rolls of 


1 nine factories in Connecticut were found to 


“ relief problem by throwing out of employ- 


| his future and is obtaining fair prices for 


be averaging $6.92 cents fora month’s work the products of his labor. The banks have 


in attaching hooks and eyes, snaps and been reopened and precautions have been 


| taken to protect their depositors. The cone 


‘State Labor Commissioner pointed out | fidence of the nation is being restored.” 

that the NRA fabricated metal code does| California farmers, with the possible 
‘not regulate home work, and urged that exception of the wine grape producers, 
the State provide a minimum wage for | are enjoying what may be termed “rela- 
, women workers in the home. tive” prosperity; eight of the principal 

Many home work contractors and some | field crops of the State, according to the 
operators of laundries, shops and factories State department of agriculture, show in 
in New York, have taken advantage of the | creases over 1934 production. 

‘necessities of the unemployed, particularly! In California, agricultural income is 
women and minors. to pay wages that fail | passing that of last year by many millions, 
to provide a living without supplementary ' Bank deposits are larger. Merchandise is 
relief funds. Such wages complicate the | moving satisfactorily. Department stores, 

automobiles, machinery, building material 
and other lines of business are showing 
activity in the large cities. Mining also 
is having a revival. 

In the southwestern states, liberal rains 
have brought. improvement in conditions; 
inflow of payments from AAA for crop 

ed to work and great industrial con- | restrictions is helpful, according to bank 
cerns are again showing profits,” testifies | reviews of the situation. The report covers 
Governor Henry Horner of Illinois in a, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, New Mex- 
review of economic conditions. “Factories ico and Arizona. Bank deposits are ine 
| have reopened and the wheels of industry | creasing and many lines of trade show @ 
are again turning. ‘gain in 2xcess of seasonable expectations. 

“The farmer is no longer doubtful of' Farm prices are up 20 per cent. 


A DELIGHTFUL HOME 


The Waldorf-Astoria is more than a world-famous hotel . . . it is a delightful home. 
This is why distinguished visitors from the world over stop there. Located in the 


Safety pins to cards and in stringing or 


/ment many workers who formerly received 


GROWING FARM INCOMES 
6¢ A LREADY millions have been return- 


heart of New York . . . a few minutes from shops, clubs, theatres. Rates from $5. 


THE WALDORF «ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE « 49TH TO SOTH STREETS : NEW YORK 


® 


\ 


the gradual and sound rebuilding of the 
shattered economic and financial struc- 
ture of our country. 


Wage Problem in Hat 
Industry Under Study 
A three-man commission, apponted 


under the approval of the NRA, is mak- 
ing a study of labor conditions in the cap 
and cloth hat industry to determine 
whether a differential of 17'2 cents an 
hour in minimum wages between employes 
wm the eastern area and workers in the 
western area is justifiable. 


The code, approved on June 5, 1934, pro- 
vides a minimum wage of 55 cents an 
nour for workers engaged in cutting, 
blocking, operating or lining making in 
the Eastern area, and a minimum of 37'2 
cents an hours for such employes in the 
Western area 

Pending the report of the commission, 
17 Eastern manufacturers have been per- 
mitted to pay their employes a minimum 


hourly wage of 41'4 cents. 


Copyright 1934, The American Tobacco Company. 


Good 


Liuckies are round, Luckies are 
firm, Luckies are fully packed 
with only the clean center leaves 
—these are the mildest leaves— 
they cost more—they taste better. 
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“It’s toasted” 


Your throat protection— against irritation 
— against cough 
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714 FINANCE 


— 


W hat the Nation’s Bankers 


Did at Their Convention + + 


Pleas For a Balanced Budget and Assur- 
ance Against Fiat Money; The Pledge of 


Aid in Drive 


for Recovery 


UR thousand of the Nation's leading 

bankers are home again—or on their 
way—enlisted as members of an “All- 
American team” for “an alliance of busi- 
ness and banking, agriculture and indus- 
try, and labor and capital.” 

And there is a renewed spirit of co- 
operation pledged to the Administration. 

Those 4,000 who assembled last week 
in Washington for the 60th annual con- 
vention of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation were witnesses of what probably 
will go down as one of the most dramatic 
incidents in the history of American 
banking. 

For months the Nation’s press had 
carried millions of printed words empha- 
sizing an alleged spirit of antagonism be- 
tween the bankers and the Administration. 


THE OLIVE BRANCH 

They had heard the President of the 
United States, 18 months ago, in his in- 
augural address, refer to bankers as 
money changers that had fled from their 
high seat in the temple of our civiliza- 
tion. They had heard that same Presi- 
dent just a short time ago, in his latest 
“freside chat” with 30,000,000 radio list- 
eners; and some may have construed his 
remarks, particularly with reference to 
the part played by British bankers in that 
nation’s recovery, as critical of them. They 
had heard criticism of their loan policy; 
the suggestion that they should make it 
easier to get business credits. 

But—they saw President Roosevelt grasp 
the olive branch tendered to him on their 
behalf by the head of one of the Nation's 
greatest banks, and they heard the Presi- 
dent’s assurance that banking activities 
of the Government would be curtailed as 
soon aS private agencies were able and 
ready to take over its lending functions. 


PROMISE COOPERATION 


The bankers’ response was immediate 
and enthusiastic. Through their retiring 
president they promised full cooperation. 

So took place the high light of a con- 
vention that was generally conceded by 
members to have been the most impor- 
tant in the association’s history. But be- 
fore it ended the bankers called for a bal- 
anced budget at the earliest possible date. 

Delegates listened first, on October 23, 
to Francis M. Law, retiring president of 
the association, who summarized its ac- 
tivities for the past year. He told of its 
work in recommending legislation and 
studies looking to the future. Showing 
the part taken by the banks in financing 
the New Deal, he urged increased efforts 
to set idle reserves to work and to explain 
to the public the services the banks stood 
ready to give. 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
Deposit insurance was discussed by Leo 


—™. Crowley, head of the FDIC. He told 


of the public confidence inspired by its 
establishment and how it was working 
toward the strengthening of the banking 
system, Finally he recommended a num- 
ber of legislative changes, including the 


. yequirement for greater soundness in par- 


ticipating banks and assurance of a real 
need before the organization of new banks. 

The general convention was addressed 
on its second day by Jesse H. Jones, 
Chairman of the RFC, who told of his 
organization’s help to the banks and the 
country. High point of his address was 
a protest against liquidity as a fetich. 
The borrower must be encouraged, he 
said. “Let’s stake him again—hold him 
in. check, yes—but let’s rebuild his mor- 
ale and start him working again.” 

Acting in this spirit, Mr. Law, the re- 
tiring president, sent a letter, so he an- 
nounced, to all-clearing houses, request- 
ing them to ask member banks to adver- 
tise and let the people know that the 
banks want to lend. 


_ MORE LOANS URGED 


In like tenor, the resolutions committee 
reported: 

“Banks today are in a strong position 
and eager to cooperate in the normal ex- 
pansion of business enterprise. 

“Reports indicate that business is now 
beginning to seek a greater volume of 
bank credit. It is to be hoped that indus- 
try and trade will avail themselves in- 
creasingly of the comprehensive banking 
facilities which both Government and 
banking authorities are recommendin 
that they utilize.” . 


BUDGET QUESTION 


The report went on to say: 

“The Association believes that a bal- 
anced budget at the earliest possible date 
is essential to. the National welfare and 
an important factor toward world recov- 
ery. 

“Understanding statesmen meet emer- 
gencies as they arise, but at the same 
time make it clear that expenses can not 
be allowed to exceed income indefinitely. 
This sound principle was recognized by 
the President of the United States. 

“While the outlays called for have been 
greater than those included in any other 
peace-time budget in our history, the 
President wisely took occasion to call at- 
tention to the fact that these expendi- 
tures should not be continued as a mat- 
ter of permanent policy. 


FEAR OF INFLATION 


“The reestablishment of a balanced Na- 
tional budget would eliminate the fear of 
inflation and insure the stability of our 
monetary system. It would curb tenden- 
cies to extravagant public expenditures 
and would induce similar action by States 
and municipalities. Finally, it would be 
a decisive influence in keeping the bur- 
dens of taxation within the capacity of 
productive effort and enterprise.” 

Numerous addresses were given before 
divisional groups on problems of State 
banks, handling reserves of National 
banks, Federal examination of the trust 
departments, savings banks in an era of 
change, banking education, constructive 
customer relations, central banks, and the 
Frazier-Lemke law 


PRESIDENT’S SPEECH 


Then the convention moved to its cli- 
max on the evening of Oct. 24. Then it 
was that the President of the United 
States was to address the delegates. In- 
terest was keyed to the highest pitch. 

On the platform with the President 
was Jackson Reynolds, head of the First 
National Bank of New York. Mr. Reyn- 


He appealed for a friendly, sympathetic 
attitude of cooperation. 

Then President Roosevelt delivered his 
‘eagerly awaited message. He reminded 
‘the delegates that in the day of disas- 
ter he had asked the people to have con- 
fidence in the banks. Now he was ask- 
ing the bankers to have confidence in 
the people. All groups must work to- 
gether, he said, and he called for “an 
alliance of business and banking, agri- 
culture and industry, and labor and cap- 
ital in an all-American team.” 


RESPONSE ENTHUSIASTIC 

| The response uf the bankers was en- 
_thusiastic. The retiring president, Mr. 
ond promised full cooperation in behalf 


of the Association. Rudolph S. Hecht, the 
newly elected president, in company with 
‘the other new officers, later visited the 
'President at the White House with the 


‘express purpose of assuring him of their |’ 


‘support. (Texts of President’s address 
and of Mr. Reynolds’ are presented on 
page 11.) 

Continuing for another day, the conven- 
tion heard discussions of the housing 
program and an address by David Law- 
rence, editor of The United States News. 
Mr. Lawrence, from the vantage point of 
25 years’ observation of affairs in the 
Nation’s Capital, gave his judgment of 
the present administration and his view 
of what was ahead. He deplored the ex- 
tent of political patronage and appealed 
to the bankers to resist the forces of po- 
litical despotism in the interest of re- 
sponsible individualism. 


PERPLEXING PROBLEMS 


Bankers attending last week’s conven- 
tion were no longer concerned, as two 
years ago, about the very existence of 
their banks. But there were plenty of 
perplexing problems about which they 
perplexing problems about which they felt 
strongly and which they hoped to see 
clarified. 

Among the subjects most keenly debated 
was the insurance of bank deposits. Chief 
upholder of the plan, naturally, was Leo 
T. Crowley, head of the corporation that 
insures deposits. Said he: 

“Confidence of the public in the banks 
changed almost overnight with the (de- 
posit insurance) act. The American peo- 
ple will not knowingly permit a return 
'to the condition prior to its enactment.” 
' §upporting Mr. Crowley‘s attitude came 
'@ voice from Vermont, that of Dr. L. 
‘Douglas Meredith, State Commissioner of 
Banking. 

“The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration,” he said, “has become an estab- 
lished part of the American banking sys- 
tem. Bankers can accomplish little or 
nothing by displaying an attitude of ob- 
Stinate hostility toward it.” 

Clyde Hendrix, of Decatur, Ala., saw 
funds which had been hoarded coming 
out of their hiding places as a result of 
the insurance of deposits up to $5,000. 


A WORD OF WARNING 


But Clinton B. Axford, editor of the 
American Banker, gave the FDIC less 
than 20 years of life unless—. Said he: 

“—-unless bankers cooperate to so 
Strengthen the banking system internally 
that the FDIC will not be promising 
something which it can not deliver. When 
the test comes of declining deposits dur- 
ing a period of depression, when our cus- 
tomers in the mass are putting in less 
money than they are taking out, the FDIC 
as it now stands cannot help but be a 
more complete failure than the Federal 
Reserve System. It must stop the liqui- 
dation of savings in the banks it guar- 
antees.” 

Without reflecting on the present sys- 
tem of deposit insurance, Jesse H. Jones, 
Chairman of the RFC, suggested an al- 
ternative, which, in his opinion, would 
Hed the best form. He explained it as fol- 
OWS: 

“I should like to see our banking laws 
amended, limiting the amount of deposits 
that any bank may accept to a fixed pro- 
portion of its sound capital. A ratio of 
— to one should, in my opinion, be the 

t. 


“Such laws properly enforced would be 
the best deposit insurance that we could 
possibly have, and the least expensive.” 


LIQUIDITY QUESTION 


Striking to the heart of today’s diffi- 
culties in banking is the question of liquid- 
ity versus loans to business—should a 
large reserve of ready cash or its equiy- 
alent be kept on hand for all emergen- 
cies or should more of it be lent to bor- 
rowers? 

Clinton Axford, editor of the American 
Banker, upheld the ideal of liquidity. “Our 
banking system would be impregnable,” 
he said, “if it were so operated that only 
commercial -funds were payable on de- 
mand, being risked only in self-liquidat- 
ing advances of not. more than 90 days 
maturity.” 

But others were thinking of setting 
money to work. Jesse H. Jones led in 
the plea for greater liberality in granting 
loans. He was seconded by the Associa- 
tion’s retiring president, Francis M. Law, 
who said: 

“I do not believe that this country can 
be liquidated on a 90-day basis, and I 
think that it would be a contribution to 
recovery that is so much desired if the 
pressure would be lessened on the liquida- 
tion of loans which are admittedly good.’ 

Mr. Jones went farther. He declared 
for loans that would run for several 
years: 

“With a great abundance of credit and 


full of money; the right to discount long- 
time paper with the Federal; to borrow 
from the Federal on all kinds of collat- 
eral; access to correspondents anxious to 
lend; and the RFC ready to lend on favor- 
able terms, or to furnish capital stock at 
3%2 per cent for five years and 4 per cent 
thereafter until retired from  profits— 
banks should make loans that they are 
willig to carry for several years.” 


BANK EXAMINATIONS 
Closely tied up with loans and liquidity 


is the matter of bank examinations. Mr. 
Jones explained thus the relation and 


‘culated to lead to greater expansion of 
| business loans: 
| “Every banker has pride in his bank, 


made a few constructive suggestions cal-— 
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— improvement is recorded 


in business activity, Retail trade reports 


indicate that sales are in good volume, a condition that is reflected in 
the relatively high level at which consumer goods industries are operating. 
Heavy industries appear to be making slight progress. 
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AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION INCREASED 


10 


ber. Sales and production both 


up nearly 4,000 units to about 29,000 for 


the week. Probable output for month is 30 per cent less than in Septem- 


have declined recently but for the year 


to date gains over a year ago are substantial. 


+ 


OADINGS of revenue freight 


35,041 cars less than last year. 
livestock and misc. freight. 


the preceding week, 4,019,000. 
due to Columbus day. 


are issued by the Bureau of 


merce. 


one examination—a joint eaxmination 
when necessary—for all governmental 
agencies having to do with banks.” 

Irving W. Cook, of New Bedford, Mass., 
was at one with Mr. Jones on this point, 
Said he: 

“So many tests are not only unneces- 
sary but are confusing. Reduction of the 
total number is highly desirable. A slow 
loan is not necessarily a poor one. It 
may be an especially sound one.” 

But Leonard P. Ayres, of the Cleveland 


economic policy commission, was not con- 
vinced that fostering and assisting busi- 
ness expansion by bankers went to the 
root of the trouble. “The initiative must 
be that of the business man,” he Said. 
“It can. not be that of the banker. On 
the other hand, this is a time when good 
banking must perforce be courageous 
banking, and likewise it is a time when 
courageous banking must be vigilantly 
resolute to be good banking.” 


LOANS TO GOVERNMENT 


If the public wor’t borrow bankers’ 
money, however, the Government. cer- 
tainly will. The form the _ transaction 
takes is the purchase by the banks of 
Government securities. Mr. Law pointed 
out that they had absorbed some 70 per 
cent of the 7 billion dollars’ worth is- 
sued under the New Deal. “This is more 
than lip service,” he said, in covert al- 
‘lusion to the President’s praise of British 
_ bankers and their support of their Gov- 
ernment. 

_- Robert M. Hanes, of Winston-Salem, N. 
‘comparison of the bankers of this coun- 
‘try with those of England was totally un- 
called for and unfair.” “American banks,” 
he said, “are carrying over half the Gov- 
‘ernment debt; British bankers only 11 
In the words of David Law- 


‘per cent.” 


| who addressed the bankers Oct. 25, “the 
banks as trustees have invested one-third 
of the money of the American people in 
Government bonds.” 

| Mr. Law gave it as his opinion that the 
‘banking system was still far from the sat- 
uration point in absorbing Government 
| securities. 


CENTRAL BANK 


Rumors have been afloat that a central 
bank might be created to buy Govern- 
| ment bonds in case the saturation point 
_ were reached. Bankers have pricked up 
their ears. Mr. Law, asked for his opin- 
ion, said: 

_ “It depends on what kind of central 
/bank we have. A Government-owned one 
would not be advisable. IT am sure that 


. STOCK MARKET LESS 


E charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 


Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
To simplify comparison between busi- 
ness indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 


theught the President’s “inferential | p 


in week ended Oct. 13 (latest shown on 


chart) were 635,639 cars, an increase of 4,321 cars over week before but 
Inchheases confined to shipments of coal, 


ACTIVE 


Gres showed an increase in average prices for the week, $82.73 com- 
pared with $81.56 in week before. The turnover was 3,263,000 chares; in 
Sharp rise in daily average of bank debits 
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— mill activity estimated at 25 per cent of capacity, on a level with 


recent weeks. 
the year and more automobile buying 
makers are ordering freely. 
year. 
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Producers expect slow rise in tonnage for the rest of 


is looked for soon. Farm implement 


Ingot output much less than this time last 


1007; 


SOFT COAL OUTPUT FAIRLY HIGH 


| 
RODUCTION of soft coal at the mines in week ended Oct. 13 (latest 
shown on chart) at same level as in week before. 


Bureau of Mines 


estimated daily output at 1,175 thousand tons compared with 1,173 thou- 


sand in previous period. 
last year. 


This figure 
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is about the same as in same time 


WHOLESALE PRICE AVERAGE FALLS 
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— of wholesale commodity prices (Fisher’s) based on 100 as average 
for 1926, receded to 79 from 79.1 the week before, the fourth successive 


week of decline. 
September. 


Highest of year, 80.2 in second and fourth weeks of 
Lowest, 72 in early January. 
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BOND MARKET AT HIGHER LEVEL 
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Box? market trended to higher levels in continuation of upswing which 
began a month ago. Transactions amounted to $67,870,000 par value 
compared with $54,960,000 in week before. Average price of 40 corporate 


issues rose to $93.37 from $92.84. 


Foreign and 
for the years 1923-1925 


owned by the government of those coun- 


tries. Possible dangers in an American 
central bank he depicted as follows: 
“The central bank plan that staisfies 
Congress may easily turn out to be one 
that locks up reserves of national banks 


even the limited voice they have today in 
Federal Reserve management, takes away 
from Federal Reserve banks, for Govern- 
ment use, the surplus which the money 
of member banks has earned for the Fed- 


Trust Co., chairman of the association’s} era) Reserve banks, and puts funds of na- 


tional banks more completely under Gov- 
ernment control than ever before. 

“The practical question is whether the 
central reserves shall be handled by or- 
ganizations that are trained in banking 
and . business. and have bankers and 
business reputations to sustain, or by a 
type of organization never yet proven by 
actual operation in any great country, 
whose personnel shall be political in its 
origin and political in its point of view.” 

The annual report of the State Bank 
Division contained a resolution “that we 
continue to fight aggressively for the 
preservation of the State banking system 
as come any form of bureaucratic con- 
trol.” 


BALANCING THE BUDGET 


Altnough still clamoring for a “balanced 
budget,” bankers were inclined to agree 
with Administration spokesmen that it 
could not be done at once. 

In his opening address, Mr. Law quoted 
approvingly the words of Donald R. Rich- 
erg: 

“It is desirable and necessary to balance 
the Federal budget at the earliest possible 
moment. But he goes on to say,” added 
Mr. Law, “that immediate achievement 
of this goal cannot be hoped for in the 


credit facilities available—banks chock rence, editor of the United States News,, face of the country’s enormous relie 


needs.” 

With a keen sense of realism, Jackson 
Reynolds, president of New York’s First 
National Bank, asked the delegates, in 
the presence of President Roosevelt, “May 
we not be in error in expecting too early 
a date at which, even with the strictest 
economy and integrity of administration, 
the budget may be balanced?” 

The dangers of an unbalanced budget 
,were thus pictured by Mr. Axford, who 
‘said: “Our unbalanced budget measures 
'the extent to which we are utilizing to- 
| morrow’s money to postpone the issue of 
'reemployment 
labor in productive enterprise, and the 
cost of that postponement must be 


|or yesterday’s savings by currency de- 


and is influenced in making loans by too private business would: be better served | preciation.” 


much examiner criticism. Bank exam- 


|by a private bank under private man- 


olds thanked the President for having inations could very properly be made on’ agement.” 


saved the banks in their darkest hour. | a basis of soundness and solvency, rather | 


He called impressively for an abandon- 
ment of antagonism toward the Admin- 
istration, a spirit which, he said, could 
lead to the gravest consequences. 


than too much liquidity. 

“Fewer examinations of al] banks, 
Strict enforcement of bank laws, is 
sirable. 


de- 
Furthermore, there should be 


Frank P. Bennett, editor of the United 
States Investor, while emphasizing that 


and | the banking reserves of the country ousht | 


to be centralized, pointed out that the 
banks of England and France are not 


CURRENCY STABILIZATION 


___On the subject of currency depreciation, 
‘Mr. Axford had this to say: 
“Prosperity will again be on sound 


“index numbers,” using for convenience as a 
base period the weekly average of each series 


indicated. The weekly average for this period is 
expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particu- 


in the new institution, deprives them of 


except where otherwise 


result of depreciation of the currency. 
Hence the formula for real reemployment 
requires at some point stability of. the 
dollar.” 

Protesting against an immediate de- 
eg for stabilization, Jesse H. Jones 
said: ; 

“We. sometimes hear bankers say that 
they do not want to lend because they do 
not know with what kind of a dollar they 
will be paid. I wonder if they expect the 
dollar in the vault to be better than the 
dollar at interest. That argument falls 
about the flattest of any we hear.” 


PLEA FOR STABILIZATION 


Mr. Law expressed eagerness to “hasten 
the day when we shall be able to work 
out with other important nations interna- 
tional agreements as to stabilization of 
currencies.” 

He did not call, however, for immedi- 
ate stabilization and Mr. Reynolds pro- 
oor against any such demand. Said 


“If any one of us had the grave re- 
sponsibilities of the President of the 
United States and were, as he is, facing 
international instability abroad and di- 
verse demands for inflation at home, 
would we state that the stabilization of 
the dollar effected last January would 
stand for all times and under all circum- 
stances?” 


lar week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less 
than the average the inder number is less than 
100. Actual week for all items does not always 
end on same day. Latest data plotted on chart 
for week ended Oct. 20, where available. 


When it came to choosing the officers 
who would guide them through the next 
twelve months, the Association unani- 
mously elected as president, Rudolf S. 
Hecht, chairman of New Orleans’ Hi- 
bernia National Bank. For first vice 
president, the bankers promoted Robert 
V. Fleming, of Washington, D. C., who 


ing the year just ended. The man who 
will succeed to the A. B. A. presidency in 
1936 will be Tom K. Smith of St. Louis, 


After his installation as president, Mr. 
Hecht announced the names of those who 
will continue the association's banking 
Studies. This committee intends to make 
an analysis of the whys and wherefores 
of recent bank failures in an effort to re- 
move any chance of their being repeated. 


such banking systems as are found in 
England and Canada. 


tive officers of the association met with 
Officials of the Export-Import Bank to 
study methods of cooperation between the 
two groups. Mr. Hecht later announced 


to work out the problems involved in the 
relations of the bankers with the Export- 
Import Bank. 


DELVING INTO THE MERGERS 


OF COMMUNICATIONS FIRMS 


For the first time the Federal Com- 
munications Commission plans to delve 
into the Question of mergers of compet- 


ing communication companies. 
| The Federal Communications Act of 
1934 did not so direct, but the subject 
was discussed at hearings before the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce when it was considering 
the present law and expectation was then 
expressed that the Commission would in- 
vestigate whether or not mergers might 
be desirable. The President's interde- 
partmental committee also discussed 
mergers without unanimous conclusion. 
Now FCC, at a meeting of its Tele- 
graph Division last week, ordered hear- 
lings beginning Dec. 3 to enable the Com- 


of excess farm and city) mission to determine whether it should country should have a 


,recommend to Congress legislation au- 


taken thorizing the consolidation or merger of that all such programs 
of tomorrow's production by taxation, | 


communication companies and, if recom- 
mended, what safeguards and conditions 
'should be proposed. 

| The major communication companies 
are the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany; the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, with its associated Bell 
telephone companies; the International 


ground only if the profits are the product; Telephone and Telegraph Company, with 
of actual production and not merely the|its subsidiaries, the Postal Telegraph- 


| Commercial Cable Co., All-America Ca- 
— and others; and the Radio Corpora- 
_tion of America, which includes the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and other 


ent companies. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority has 
put into the Commission’s record a re- 
vised statement of its position respecting 


ment is: 


The committee will also make a study of | 


After the convention closed, the execu- | 


that a committee would be appointed soon. 


“The Tennessee Valley Authority has 


| 
| 


| 


| 


A Court Damper 
Qn the Railroad 


Pension Program 


Why the Retirement Act Is 
Held Unconstitutional; 
Plan of Justice Depart- 
ment to Appeal Decision 


Great was the rejoicing among railroad 


workers when the 73rd Congress in its dy- 


ing days sent to President Roosevelt a 
pension plan for 1,000,000 employes of 
the roads. 

This rejoicing was tempered when 
President Roosevelt, signing the bill, said 
it was “crudely drawn and will require 
many changes and amendments at the 
next session of Congress.” 

It disappeared—at least temporarily— 


/Oct. 24 when the Supreme Court of the 


District of Columbia held that the act 
was unconstitutional. This decision was 
based on the ground that many of the 
workers covered by the law were not en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. The De- 
partment of Justice has announced it will 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 
Limit on Federal Power 


The decision, rendered by Chief Justice 
Alfred A. Wheat, was given added signifi- 
cance because of its stress on the limited 
power of the Federal Government to leg- 
islate in the field of authority left to the 
States. By drawing the line more sharply 
between State and Federal powers, he 
emphasized the problem that confronts 
the Federal Government in seeking to de- 
vise systems of social insurance. 

The railroad reiirement act had set up 


_a@ broad system for pensioning employes 


who had served 30 years and had reached 
the age of 65. Every person, about 1,- 
000,000 usually, in employ of the railroads 
within a year prior to the act was in- 
cluded as eligible Both companies and 
workers would have contributed to the 
plan, with the railroads paying two-thirds 
of the cost, workers one-third. The cost 
was set at about $65,000,000 a year. 


Grounds for Decision 


Judge Wheat in his decision held that 
the act was outside the bounds of the 
Constitution because it: 

Contains provisions beyond the power 
of Congress; extends provisions to persons 
not engaged in interstate commerce; con- 
fers benefits without distinction between 
interstate and intrastate activities and 
those that do not constitute commerce at 
all; applies to all employes of the plain- 
tiffs when about one-fifth of them do not 
work in, nor are a part of, interstate 
commerce; would make beneficiaries of 
143,000 men who left the railroads in the 
year preceding the enactment, some of 
whom were dismissed for cause and about 
80,000 of whom probably will not return 
to the roads, which provision, on an exe 
pectancy calculation, would alone cost 
four billions of dollars in the aggregate; 
would count prior service as a basis for 
annuities to those who should be reem-« 
ployed. 


A Back-to-land Plan 
For Needy Negroes 


Mr. Ickes Extends Program of 
Subsistence Farms 


The latest Subsistence Homesteads ven- 
ture is a back-to-the-land movement for 
the Southern Negro. 

Attempting to help solve some of the 
economic problems faced by .the colored 
population of the Nation, Secretary of 
Interior Ickes has inaugurated a pro- 
gram for colored homesteaders with tenta- 
tive allocations set at approximately $1,- 
500,000. Of this amount, formal alloca- 
tions of more than a half million dollars 
already have received Official ‘approval 
and the starting time for the project soon 
will be set. 

The first project, to be established in 
Alabama, will be within eight miles of the 
famous Negro school, Tuskegee Institute. 
The second unit will be in another rural 
section of the State, while the third will 
be within the city limits of one of the 


had served as second vice president dur- | State’s principal industrial centers. 


The Alabama project, according to 
Charles E. Pynchon, general manager of 
Federal Subsistence Homesteads Corpora- 


who was assured of this by his election as | tion, is but the start of a program to pro- 
second vice president for the coming year. vide homesteads for Negroes. Already, an 


‘allocation has been approved for a unit 


at Dayton, Ohio, ana one for industrial 
workers in Arkansas. A large project is 
contemplated also for the Virgin Islands. 
The size of the homesteads will range 
from 40 to 60 acres, with houses and 
equipment costing an average of $2,162. 


Chinese Kerchiefs 
Vs. Puerto Rican 


Chinese make handkerchiefs. Puerto 

Ricans also make handkerchiefs. But 
Chinese handkerchiefs, because of lower 
labor costs, sell for less in the United 
States than do the Puerto Rican product, 
and as a result are threatening to drive 
the island product away from the Amerie 
can market. 
- So says the chairman of the Code Au- 
thority for the Puerto Rican needlework 
industry in a complaint filed with the 
NRA in which he and 25 embroidery 
firms charge that increasing imports from 
the Orient are threatening to render their 
code ineffective. 

Consequently, the Imports Section of 
the NRA is making a study of imports of 


‘Chinese hand-made and hand-embroidered 


Subsidiaries. There are various independ- | 


allocation of radio time. Its official state- | 


cotton and linen handkerchiefs, and will 
report to the National Industrial Recovery 
Board whether or not the charges made 
are justified. 


Simplifying Preparation 
Of Income Tax Returns 


The burden of filing income tax re- 


not urged or favored governmental ad-‘turns has been reduced. No longer will 


ministration of radio stations. 


|educational and cultural agencies of the 


‘the radio facilities of 


reasonable use of | Helvering, 
the country,’ but Revenue, exempts three classes of taxe- . 
Should be under | payers from these provisions. Those exe 


It is the | specific data concerning depreciation de- 
opinion of the Board of Directors that the ductions be asked of everyone. 


An order issued Oct. 25, by Guy T. 
Commissioner of Internal 


nongovernmental and nonpartisan con- empted include all taxpayers whose re- 


| trol and direction.” 


turns show (1) net losses; (2) only rea- 
sonable depreciation claimed, or (3) that 


RELIMINARY estimate of new auto- depreciation deduction is a very minor 
mobile financing for September, 1934, factor. 


Taxpayers will be permitted to 


_ Shows increase of 9 per cent as compared assume that they fall in one of these 


112 per cent as compared with Septem- 
ber, 
nounces. 


with September, 1933, and an increase of ' three classes unless specifically asked by 


ef the Bureau of Internal Revee 


1932, Commerce Department an- wwe to file data-on past depreciation al- 


lowances, 
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NINETEEN MONTHS AFTER THE NATIONAL BANK HOLIDA 


The New Relationships of Banks, 
Public, and Government; What Has 
Happened Since March, 1933 


_elLContinued from Page 1.] 


failed in the ten years before 1929. 
When prosperity blew up in 1929, the 
entire banking structure was faced with a 
terrible test. The downward spiral of 
business activity torced banks to call in 
their loans, thereby putting additional 
pressure on business to liquidate its prod- 
ucts at lower and lower prices. Bank fail- 
ures passed the 2,000 mark in 1932. - 

Then a more dreadful spectre raised its 
head. reopie began W be afraid tor their 
money. Here and there long lines of de- 


positors began torming to draw out their | 


cash while ::::! they could get it. Banks 


raced to turn their assets into cash, and the, 
harder they tried the less the assets were | 


worth. 

by February of 1933 a panic was de- 
veloping. it nad got beyond the control 
of jocal authorities, despite the aid of 
the Federal Reserve banks. When Presi- 
dent Roosevelt took the oath of office on 
March 4, every bank in the United States 
had closed its doors. 


THE PATHWAY UP 


This was absolute bottom. From it there 
was only one way—up. The pathway was 
marked out by Congress, which passed 
two laws affecting banks, one approved 
March 9 and the other June 16. : 


converting thelr paper money into the yel- 
‘low metal and so weakening the base of 
‘the National currency. 


The second link was the separetion of | 


‘the sound banks from those not so sound.| THE: GOVERNMENT’S PART 


The former were licensed to open and 


continue business. The others,*about 5,-| +a) so seriously impaired that it judged it 
| unwise to insure their deposits until their 


| 


000, were kept closed until their affairs 
could be put in order under Government 
‘conservators. More than 2,000 have not 


yet been licensed. But deposits frozen in | 
closed banks have been cut from more | 


of that figure. 


pressed them to dangerously low levels. 
, The restoration of confidence brought a 
quick improvement. To the banks this 
meant two things. One was an increase in 
_value of the securities they owned. The 


other was an increased value o! assets | hence eligible for deposit insurance. 


/On which they had made loans. Conse- 


;quently many loans formerly of doubtful | 


value became good. 


INSURANCE OF DEPOSITS 


| 

The fourth link was the insurance of 
bank deposits. The others, however im- 
portant, were more or less technical, but 
,this one every depositor could under- 
stand. “With the passage of the Act 


than 3 billion dollars to about one-third | 


| 


The third link was an improvement in | fourth of-all the capital of insured banks. 
the value of securities, large amounts of | This stock ownership gives the RFC con- 
which were held by banks. Panic had de- | siderable power over the policy of banks. 


} 
j 


| 


Y 


insured is 14,170 of a total of about’ 15,000. 
Six banks insured deposits of $673,837 have 
failed, and the deposttors have been paid. 
Of each 100 accounts, 99 were insured 
and were paid in full. 


Once the Government accepted a meas- 
ure of responsibility for the solvency of 
banks, it could scarcely stop short of 
seeing that such banks were reasonably 
sound. So the deposit insurance has led 
to a larger voice in bank management by 
the Government. This is the way it came 
about: 


The FDIC found many banks with capi- 


capital was increased. How could it be 
increased? By se:ling preferred stock 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
which stood ready to buy it. In this way 
the RFC has invested more than. 900 
million dollars in bank stock, nearly one- 


So stated Eugene F. Stevens, head of the 
Chicago Federal Reserve Bank. “The 
knowledge of their existence,” he added, 
“should make their application unneces- 
sary except in rare cases.” 

Other changes brought about by Con- 
gress in banking since the crisis include: 

1. The prohibition of banks engaging in 
the security business. 

2. Raising of the minimum capital with 
which a national bank may begin busi- 
ness. 

3. Forbidding of interest payments on 


‘commercial deposits. 


Over and above such governmental ac- 
tion is the financial aid which the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation extended 
to banks through direct loans, beginning 
under the Hoover Administration in 1932. 


tp Total extent of such loans was 1% billion 


dallars, of which 65 per cent has been re- 
paid. 
FINANCING NEW DEAL 


Now turn to what the banks have done 
for the Government. 


Additional power comes through the 
duty of the FDIC to examine banks apply-— 
ing for deposit insurance. The FDIC de- | 
termines whether they are solvent, and | 


Still greater power “would be exercised 
by the Government if changes in the law 
were adopted, as advocated by Mr. Crow- | 


The New Deal has been based on extraor- 
dinary outlays of cash. The National 
debt has increased by some 7 billions of 
dollars. Prime reliance for supplying the 
new money has been on the banks of the 


'Nation. How have they responded? 


All banks, including the Federal Re- 
serve banks, have been buying and buy- 
ing Government securities. Even by June 


‘ley at the bankers’ convention. He would | 30, 1933, their portfolio of “Governments” 
‘have a higher standard than mere solvency | had more than doubled since the pre-de- 


made the condition of granting deposit | 
insurance. He would like also to have the | 
FDIC clothed with power to purchase | 


assets of banks so as to bring about con- | 
solidations. Both these changes were | 


These laws were largely emergency containing this provision,” says Mr. Crow- | asked in the interest of avoiding losses | 
measures, although one of them CON- | jey “eonfidence of the public in the banks on insured accounts. 


tained many features for which its god- 


father, Carter Glass, had been campaign- | 


ing for upward of two years. Their first 
aim was to restore public confidence, and, 
as seen by most Lankers, that aim has 
been realized. 

Forged into the chain of restored con- 
fidence in the banks have been four chief 
links. 

The first was an executive order calling 


in all gold. This prevented hoarders from! Totai number of banks having deposits but purely to forestall possible disaster. 


‘changed almost over night.” 


Deposit insurance is expected to have | 


_ The law provides that deposits in all the effect of forcing practically all com- | 


|banks in the Federal Reserve system and! mercial banks into the Federal Reserve | 
| Others which qualify should be insured System. After July 1. 1936, every non- | 


pression year of 1927. Then in the New 
Deal year to Junc, 1934, they added more 
than three billion more. About 70 per 
cent of the new money, said Mr. Law, 
was supplied by the banks. 

With this substantial aid in mind, Rob- 
ert M. Hanes, of Winston-Salem, N. C., told 
the association that Presiden? Roosevelt’s 
implied criticism of American bankers in 
comparison with Britain’s money men was 
“unfair and uncalled for.” With. over 50 


up to $2,500, later raised to $5,000. Insur-| member bank must choose whether to Per cent of the national debt held by the 


ance is provided by the Federal Deposit |forego deposit insurance or join the Re-.| 


| 


banks in this country, he said, they had 


|Insurance Corporation, the capital stock ' serve System. ‘done far more than those of England, 


|of which comes from the Treasury, the 


| Federal Reserve Banks, and banks whose powers over banking are not for the 


| deposits are insured. 


{ 


| 


These extensions of governmental 


purpose of running the bankers’ business, 


HE SMILE on this man’s face was put 
there by a cup of coffee... Sanka Coffee. 


First, he discovered in it the blend of coffee 
he’d been looking for all his life. 


Next, he discovered that he could drink 


this great coffee even at 


being kept awake. For 97% of 
the caffein is taken out of Sanka 
Coffee. And it’s the caffein in 
coffee that causes sleeplessness, 
upset nerves and indigestion. 


If the coffee you're drinking 
does these things to you, 
pound of Sanka Coffee from your 


‘He found them both 
in a cup of Sanka Coffee! 


, grocer today and once more revel in grand 
coffee and sound sleep! Sanka Coffee is a 
product of General Foods. 


= 


midnight, without 


get a 


How to make the world’s best cup 
of coffee 


One big secret in making Sanka Cof- 
fee or any other fine coffee is to make 
it strong enough. For each cup take 
a heaping tablespoonful of Sanka 
Coffee. If you percolate it, give it just 
a few extra minutes on the fire. And 
Sanka Coffee, even when made black 
as night, will let you sleep. 


which hold only 11 per cent of that gov- 
ernment’s obligations. 

In addition to direct @bligations of the 
American Government, the banks here 
have absorbed more than $500,000,000 
of bonds guaranteed by the Government. 
These include those issued by the RFC 
and the Home Owners Loan Corporation. 


STAKE IN NATION’S CREDIT 


While some warning voices have been 
raised, Mr. Law stated that the saturation 
point had not been reached in absorption 
of United States securities. “There is no 
better investment in the world,” he said. 

But the very size of the banks’ stake in 
the Nation's credit makes it a concern of 
theirs that the budget should be bal- 
anced as soon as possible. It is their con- 
cern also that business should improve 
so that taxes may be available to meet 
expenses. These two points were stressed 
by Mr. Law in a plea for further coop- 
eration between Uncle Sam and the banks. 


AID TO BUSINESS 


This question of business improvement 
brings up a third point in the bankers’ 
relation to recovery. What are the banks 
doing for bysiness?.- .. 


One concerns safeguarding the people's 
money. Thai service is being satisfac- 
torily performed for the small depositor 
as a result of deposit insurance. Large 
depositors have the assurance that comes 
from a strengthened banking system. 

The second part of the question con- 
cerns loans. Are the banks lending money 
in sufficient quantity to bridge the gap 
between men wanting jobs and people 
wanting things? Here there is a differ- 
ent story to tell. Business loans in 1933 
were a mere half of those in 1927, and 
they have contracted by an additional bil- 
lion dollars since mid-1933. That is a 
situation that is causing a good many 
Sleepless hours both to Government offi- 
cials and bankers. 

The Administration doesn’t like it be- 
cause it means business is not picking up 
sufficiently or absorbing more of the 10 
to 13 million unemployed. 

Bankers don't like it because it means 
that money is lying idle in the vaults 
instead of earning profits. The only out- 
let for much of this money is in Govern- 
ment securities at very low rates of in- 
terest—which helps both Government and 
banks. But in addition, there are loanable 
funds lying idle estimated to run into 
many billions of dollars. Those are the 
dollars that everyone wants to put to use. 
But the question is, how? 


BREAKING CREDIT JAM 


Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the RFC, 
gave the Bankers’ Association a number of 
suggestions on the point. Here are the 
chief ones: 

1. A reorganization of bank examina- 
tions, making a single one do for all Gov- 
ernment agencies and State authorities. 
Too much pressure, it is said, has been 
exerted by examiners for calling slow but 
sound loans. 

2. A liberalizing of attitude toward col- 
lateral offered as security. 

3. The encouragement of loans to run 
for several years. 

4. The increase of bank capitalization, 
either from private sources or by selling 
preferred stock to the RFC. 

5. Encouraging the organization of mort- 
gage loan corporations, which the RFC 
is ready to assist. 

“A continuation of forced liquidation,” 
said Mr. Jones, “will put the Government 
further into the lending business.” 
UNCLE SAM AS BANKER 


~ Here Mr. Jones put his finger on a point 
of which the bankers are acutely consci- 
ous—the direct participation of the Gov- 
ernment in the banking business. The 
Government first saved the banking sys- 
tem. Then it strengthened it. Finally it 
stepped in and performed an increasing 
amount of banking business itself. 

This participation began under the 
Hoover regime, when the RFC was organ- 


Cuba Makes Concessions 
To Recover Tourist Traffic 


UBA wants her American tourists back. 
All taxes and fees for entry of pri- 
vate cars have been eliminated for 180 
days; formalitiees concerning the admis- 
sion of cars are reduced to a minimum; 
the former embarkation fee of $3 has 
been cancelled for tourists, and American 
Vice-Consul E. C. Wendelin of Havana re- 
ports to the Commerce Department that 
individuals and organizations in the tour- 
ist business are improving conditions for 
visitors. 

In Cuba the most important income is 
from sugar, the next from tourists. In 
1933 tourist expenditures totaled $15,327,- 
000, while Cuba’s total merchandise ex- 


ports totaled $80,672,000. Since 1930 tour- 
ists have beén steadily fewer. 


There are two angles to that question. 


ized to extend credit to financial institu- | 
tions and the railroads. 
Farm Board also was given large powers 
romote the “orderly 
roducts. 


to lend money to 
marketing” of farm 


NEW RAMIFICATIONS 


Under the New Deal these activities 
have been vastly extended with many 
The RFC has been 
made a huge reservoir of credit, from 
which a flood of loans poured out by. 
many channels. 

Largest of the channels apart from that 
giving direct aid to solvent banks, has 
released more than half a billion dollars 
as Joans on the assets of closed banks. 
This has paid off depositors in large part. 

Another large stream of credit has gone 
to farm agencies to save farms from fore- 
closure, to buy up surplus products, to 
finance crops, to purchase land and con- 
vert it from crop production to other uses. 

Still another has gone into the acquisi- 
tion of distressed home mortgages, pro- 
viding capital for the Home Owners Loan 


fresh ramifications. 


Corporation. 


Twenty-two million dollars went to_fi- 
nance the payment of teachers’ salaries. 


LOANS TO STATES 


Altogether more than 4', billion dollars | §@! 
was lent by the RFC, to which should be 
added large amounts advanced to States 
and municipalities as loans by the Public 
Works Administration. 

Huge sums, these. But they are small 
compared with the drop of 17 billion dol- 
lars in loans to business by banks since 
the era before the depression. 

Looking toward the time when the banks 
again would resume their lending func- 
tions in full measure, President Roosevelt 
told the bankers he would be only too 
glad to curtail the activity of the public 
lending agencies in proportion to the 
taking up of slack by privately-owned 


agencies. 


ciation were: 


So much for the 19-month drama of 
The Federal the fall and rise of the banks. What of 
their future? Some of the questions asked, 
‘but not answered, at the Bankers’ Asso- 


How long can the banks continue to 
absorb Government securities as they con- 
tinue to be issued in large amounts? 

Will deposit insurance foster unsound 
managements and so prove eventually too 
/ costly to be continued? 


Will the banks be able to expand their 
loans to business in time to forestall much 
larger measures of Government lending? 

How can banking resources be cen- 
tralized? If through a central bank, will 
it be a Governmen, bank or. under privte 
management, as in England and France? 
If it is a Government bank, can the -vial- 
ized credit so provided be safeguarded 
from abuses and kept as an effective 
instrument of economic wll-being? 


U S.N. 34 


How much is 
peace of mind 
- worth? | 


the man 
who has secured the fu- 
ture of himself and his 
) family with life insurance. 


He will tell you that it’s 
worth more than it costs 
to know his family is safe, 
no matter what happens. 


LiFe INSURANCE Com 


or Boston, Massacrusetrs 


Standard Gas and 
Eleetric Company 


Must We Accept a 


Lower Standard of Living? 


Is America finished in its building? Must we live merely by 
dividing available jobs? To accept such a conclusion 
is to accept a lower standard of living. 


Progress in America has resulted from 
the enterprise of individuals who took 
risks because they sought rewards. 
Pioneers sought free lands; whaling 
captains sailed for sperm oil; railroad 
builders sought to win dividends from 
a “right of way and a streak of rust.” 
This desire of Americans to profit 
through the exercise of their own in- 
itiative finally produced a standard of 
living which is the envy of other peoples 
of the world. 

No industry contributed more to 
raising our American standard of liv- 
ing than the public utility industry.. 
Gas and electricity provided mechan- 
ical servants for homes which could 
not afford living ones. They gave 
women a new freedom. And they pro- 
vided an amazing impetus for trade 
and industry. 


Individual Initiative 
and Private Profit 


All business entails risks; men risked 
their money in pioneer gas and electric 
plants because they believed these 
businesses had sound futures which 
would return them profits on their in- 
vestments. Their faith made electric 
and gas service possible. These services 
have been supplied at decreasing costs 
to increasing millions of users. 

Utility services supplied by the As- 
sociated System have been extended to 
517,000 new customers during the past 
ten years. Electricity and gas are sup- 
plied to scores of rural communities 
which had no or very inadequate ser- 
vice before. 

Conditions now harassing the utili- 
ties discourage investors from putting 
more money into this industry. Stock 
investments in some utility companies 


are being endangered or destroyed by 
government competition. 

More than $16,000,000 annually is 
being taken away from investors in the 
Associated System by the new Federal 
Revenue Act, and by reductions in rates 


- and increases in taxes which have taken 


place since 1928. 
Lack of Time, Money, 


‘Checks Development 


Investors now see little chance for a 
profit in the utility industry, so refuse 
to put their money into it. 

This lack of confidence makes it 
nearly impossible for utility operators 
to develop the business. Moreover, 
their time is eaten into by investiga- 
tions, the details of regulation, and the 
study of innumerable new laws. As a 
result, utilities are unable to improve 
and extend their services. The great 
mass of people still lack healthful auto- 


matic heating in their homes. Air con- — 


ditioning is still a novelty, yet it 
guarantees cool, dry air during dog- 


_ days. Only 12% of farms have electric 


service. 


No Confidence— 
No Investment—No Progress 


Progress in America has not come to 
an end. The public utility industry can 
continue to help Americans improve 
their standard of living. First, how- 
ever, this and other basic industries 
must be freed from the shackles m 
which government has bound them. 
Investors must have confidence that 
private enterprise will once again be 
allowed to operate at a reasonable 
profit. Otherwise capital for industrial 
development cannot be raised, pro- 
gress will stop, and no lasting national 
recovery can be achieved. 


The Associated System is making a determined effort to carry 
on its business in the face of these almost overwhelming diffi- 
culties. Almost 39,000 customers have been added since the first 
of January; business building has been organized on a more 
vigorous and efficient basis; output of both electricity and gas 
is being pushed to heights never before reached. But this effort 
cannot be continued, nor can it meet with the success which it 
deserves, without the removal of these obstacles to enterprise. 


Electricity Lights 
These Huts 


Among Associated electric 
customers are the natives 
who live in these grass huts 
in the Philippines. Few 
utility companies have 
gone further than this in 


+ 


f | 


Look for a discussion of utility problems in the October issue of the Asso- 
ciated Magazine, which is a special security holders’ number. The magazine 
is sent free to all Associated security holders. Others may obtain copies for 
10¢ each from Associated Magazine, Inc., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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NEW TYRANNY 


to ask “What is ahead?”, indeed if there is a group 
with an obligation to look ahead, it is the group 
who are acting as trustees for the deposits of the Amer- 
ican people. 7 

As trustees you have invested about one-third of the 
money of the American people in government bonds. 

You are, therefore, asking not merely on. behalf of 
yourselves but on behalf of your fellow-citizens a single 
pertinent question—what does the government intend to 
do to you, for you or with you? 

There were days when you could ask an economist to 
chart the future. There were days when you could ask 
your Senator or your Congressman to chart the future. 
There were days when you might ask the President of 
the United States to chart the future. 

But it is no reflection upon any of these men to say 
that they cannot know the future. It is more accurate 
perhaps to say they cannot control the future. The fu- 
ture lies with the forces that have been unloosed in 
America and throughout the world, forces bigger than 
kings or presidents, forces inflamed by passion and prej- 
udice as well as by suffering and privation, forces led as 
we see in Europe by theatric dictators bent upon self 
glorification, and forces led as we see in America at times 
by those who are merely masters of epithet and denuncia- 
tion, and led at times by schemers for an entirely, dif- 
ferent social system, and led at times by conscientious 
spokesmen for a new liberalism. 

But I should like as an independent observer to dis- 
cuss with you politics in a broad sense for I believe it is 
the very crux of our whole problem in trying to chart 
the future. The Presidency is a political office. In 
Europe the prime minister is usually a political leader. 
He could not be otherwise and retain his majority in 
parliament. 

+ 


OLD PLAYS BEST I regard President Roosevelt 
FOR VICTORY IN 2S 2 great It has 

been my privilege to know seven 
RECOVERY GAME my privileg 


en who have occupied the post 
of Chief Executive of the United States. I would say 
without hesitation that noné has had the remarkable gift 


| F THERE is one group in America who have a right 


_ of intuitive reasoning or the faculty of perceiving the fine 


currents of American life that is possessed by the man in 
the White House today. 

To some critics this is a sign of weakness, a_ short- 
coming in character. To me it is just the opposite. I 
believe that true character in politics is a kind of pa- 
tient tolerance, a readiness to change when experience 
demonstrates the unsoundness of a course pursued, a 
breadth of view and a breadth of mind which is ready to 
change a public policy the moment the facts persuasively 
convince the makers of public policy that such a change 
should be made. 

There are persons, of course, who think the future of 
America is bound up in the will and desires or whims of 
one man—our President. They say, “If he will only tell 
us what he is planning to do, what he is*thinking about 
for the future, we can make our plans.” 

I am convinced that Mr. Roosevelt speaks frankly when 
he says he does not know what American policy is going 


to be far ahead, from one play to another. He has often 


said that his team is scoring but he would aot be sure 
whether the same set of plays would be used in the 
second quarter as in the first. 

My own belief is that the same set of plays which 
worked in the first year and a half of the present Admin- 
istration will not work again. Some of our New Deal 
friends may not relish it but they will find themselves 
compelled to dig up some of the old plays that used to 
win victories in previous games, plays that are good for 
substantial gains and plays that the Americ-n team can 
master because it is familiar with the signals and with 
the forward movement, they have again and again given 
us in the past. ) 

If, therefore, we seek a look 

into the future, let us examine 


AS the forces that are so vocal co- 
OLD AUTOC day in America, the forces that 


have found in these topsy turvy days some curious 
spokesmen, some odd searchers after panaceas and new 
laws of human nature if not always new laws of govern- 
ment. 

Let us concede that the forces of discontent began in 
1929 and 1930 to assert themselves. Superficiaily it might 
be said that these were the people who lost money in the 
panic and that where the pocket nerve is touched loud 
outcries may be heard. But we do not begin to under- 
stand the nature of our problem if we brush aside the 
forces of discontent as simply the unfortunate victims 
of a stock market collapse. 

We must look deeper for the causes. We must look 
farther back than 1929 for the culprits who unloosed in 
this world the terrible forces of a distressed and dis- 
traught mankind. The revolt of today throughout hu- 
manity is a revolt against the few by the many, against 
the few men possessed heretofore of the reins of govern- 
ment who by acts of commission or omission failed to 
guide the destinies of their people away from the slaugh- 
ter of the battlefield. It is a revolt against the horrible 
aftermath of war—unemployment—caused by the eco- 
nomic confusion growing out of war itself. | 

The revolt of today, like all revolts in history, has gone 
far beyond the point of the original grievance or com- 
plaint. This was to be expected. Excesses are a 
natural corollary of revolutions. But it would be a fatal 
mistake if those who have been leading the revolt 
whether it be in America or in Europe should for one 
moment think that the people will ever accept a new 
tyranny for an old autocracy, anew repression of the hu- 
man instinct in place wt an old oyeem gone wrong. 

+ 


We must have faith in the fairness, the common sense, 
the forebearance of the American citizen. He is slow to 
anger but he is not vengeful. He is quick to perceive 
injustice and to punish it but he will never yield to a 
small group of men in either political party the vast pow- 
ers which by the Constitution of the United States have 
always been and always will be reserved alone to the 
people of the United States. ) 

I have been watching government with close attention 
here in the national capital for just about a quarter of a 
century. This is a long span in the cycles »f government 
in America but it has not left me cynical, it has not dis- 
turbed my fundamental belief in the value of democracy 
and it has not destroyed my conviction that America 
even when she stumbles and blunders does stumble for- 
ward and not backward. 

The outstanding characteristic which has impressed 
me in 25 years of study of government is that we have 
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Look 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


never learned the true technique of government and that — 


most of our controversies and disputes arise because of 
an unwillingness to respect that technique. 

Let me illustrate: The World War had been on just 
about a month when one of the men in *‘1e Navy who 
had charge of purchases, who came in contact with busi- 
ness more than anybody else in the Navy Department 


‘issued an order for all naval officers to wear their uni- 


forms when on duty. I asked the Admiral in charge why 
he had issued the order and he said: 

“When a man wears the uniform of the government of 
the United States, he is reminded that he is serving the 
government of the United States. And the men who come 
to do business with him are reminded that they are doing 
business with their government.” 

I like to think of that episode because I know that there 
are many men occupying positions of trust and responsi- 
bility in this very government of ours today who have 
forgotten that they are servants of all the people, that 
they are for the moment entrusted with the broad powers 
of governmental authority. They seem to act sometimes 
as if they were representing a particular group of reform- 
ers or a particular kind of players in the game of national 
or local politics. 

I should be the last person.in the world to decry the 
introduction of brains in government. I think the so- 
called brain trust represents ‘a trend in government 
which cannot be dismissed lightly. It is one of the reac- 
tions against incompetency in government, if not lassi- 
tude in public office, against a readiness to assume that 
nothing can be done and nothing should be done by gov- 
ernment to help the people out of their economic mis- 
fortunes. 

But the brain trust represents only one technique—the 
academic. It does not take into account the administra- 
tive technique with all the elements of fairness and im- 
partiality that ought to go with the exercise of every sin- 
gle bit of power under the authority of the government 
of the United States, whether exercised by the lowest 
ranking clerk or by officers. 


EXPLOITATION BY The brain trust group is lack- 
GROUPS IN PAST ing also in another technique— 
HAD REACTIONS the practical technique, the tech- 


nique that comes out of actual ex- 
perience with economic forces and currents. 

Some day I hope we shall have in the government 
service officials who have more than one technique, men 
who have had the benefit of academic training and yet 
the practical approach, too, men who do not look upon 
the people who write them or visit in their offices as dis- 
honest just because they are participants in the profit and 
loss system. I hope we shall have officials who do not 
look upon the advice and counsel of men of experience 
in economic and financial affairs as entirely suspect just 
because it is the view of a special group or class. 

I suppose most of the men to whom I refer in the brain 
trust would argue that they are assimilating various 
points of view. In due time they will. But they should 
not be vested with discretionary authority untii they are 
truly capable of administering the public affairs of this 
country. 

This is a government of delegated powers. The Presi- 
dent, for example, is given vast authority but he relies on 
hundreds of subordinates to act for him. It is the very 
essence of good government and fair government that 
these subordinates should be fair and impartial and not 
partisans either of a political creed or of a philosophy 
which, however commendable it may be, cannot be forced 
down the throats of any group of men in a free democ- 
racy without repercussions and resistance, the extent of 
which may defeat the original purpose of the reform. 

But if the brain trust is a recent influence that is open 
to criticism, I would say that its capacity for mischief is 
infinitesimal compared to another influence which I have 
seen grow in intensity for the last 25 years, namely the 


political cancer. 


VOTERS. TO BLAME I use the term politics now in. 


withstanding the professions 0 
OF POLITICIANS virtue, which some of the spokes- 
men of the present Administration glibly articulate, the 
hold which the strictly political has upon the -personnel 
of government is today much more pervasive than any- 
thing I have ever witnessed in all my years in Washing- 
ton. 

To the victor belongs the spoils is the creed of this Ad- 
ministration and I might add of an ovefwhelming ma- 
jority of both houses of Congress. It has been true un- 
der Republican Administrations. It is true today under 
the New Deal. It arises out of a false conception of 
duty to political organizations. Somehow many of these 
men who hold public office think of the government as 
their own private affair, to be operated for the benefit of 
themselves and the persons to whom they are under 
political obligation. 

Politics creeps into government no matter what the 
bureau or department. One Cabinet officer not long ago 
invited an eminent specialist to come to Washington to 
serve a position of importance in a technical field. The 
Cabinet Secretary was obviously delighted that he had 
persuaded the man in question to give up his work and 
come to the government. “But what is your political af- 
filiation,” asked the Cabinet Secretary. His visitor had 
the courage to reply: “I don’t see what difference that 
makes, I came to Washington to serve the government 
and not a political party.” 

And what of the Cabinet member? He answered: 
“You're absolutely right. I agree with you 100 per cent, 
but unless I ask you that question a certain Cabinet of- 
ficer not far away will get after me.” 

But, we might inquire, is the man who controls politi- 
cal appointments in this Administration wholly to blame 
or is it the system? I say the people—the voters—are to 
blame. They allow thenfselves to be deluded into be- 
lieving that politicians are any better in the Cemocratic 
party than in the Republican. If some day the American 
people rose up in their wrath and forced the politicians 
to take their hands off the public purse strings and off 
the payrolls by a system of self-denying ordinances that 
would take these unlimited powers out of the groups in 
office, they could sweep out the political vice that exists 
and bring into power a clean personnel functioning only 
in the public interest. Such a house-cleaning occurs 
every once in a while in state and city government when 
the reaction against political rule becomes intense. We 
shall witness such a repercussion in the next several 
years because the deliberate betrayal of government 
trust today must inevitably lead to such a reaction. 

Until we have better personnel in govc-nn.ent, less 
political, less partisan, less interested in self and more 


- eration but it is an old, old story in history. 


_ OFFICE HOLDERS 


interested in public welfare, it is folly to suggest boards 
and commissions and tribunals and departments of gov- 
ernment to tell business what to do or to guide the eco- 
nomic destinies of the people. 

I hold no brief for the vices of private business. I hold 
no brief for the exploitation by men of their fellow men. 
I hold no brief for the stupidity of those stubborn em- 
ployers who would crush every aspiration of their em- 
ployees but I maintain that bad as are some practices in 
private business, the structure as a whole is less dan- 
gerous to the masses when in private hands than when 
ruled by politically minded government. As between the 
two evils I prefer the system which places more reliance 
on the individual and upon private business than upon a 
supposedly all wise government. 

For government is helpful only as a mediator and not 
as a dictator. Government is useful as a mobilizer of the 
national spirit but not as the confessed partisan of crude 
policies of economic experimentation rejected by the 
lessons of history and the painful experience of mankind. 

I hope that some day the role of government may be 
that of the impartial administrator, the influence that 
brings conflicting groups together with the idea of per- 
suading them to find a common solution, But I do not 
want to see government in the role of boycotter or dom- 
inated by those intellectual acrobats who believe. they 
can change the rules of the game without consulting the 
contestants. 

We are passing through a stage new only to this gen- 
It is the 
story of how gradually the freedom of peoples is taken 
from them bit by bit until the despotism of the absolute 
monarch combines and centralizes all functions of gov- 
ernment in a single institution. The names and titles 
change but not the system. No czar of Russia had more 
absolute power than dictators of today. 


Looking back over American 
history, we find that again and 
again we have had periods of ex- 
ploitation in the interest of a 
small group—a political or economic autocracy—and 
these exploitations have produced reaction after reaction. 

First we had the era of exploitation of our frontiers, 
the exploitation of lands for private gain, then the era of 
exploitation of the people by trusts and vast corporations, 
and now we have come to the era of exploitation of the 
public funds by politics. For today we are witnessing 
under the guise of public welfare, an attempt by political 
groups and leaders to consolidate into a single govern- 
ment both the political and economic power in America. 

Such a merger, such a combination in restraint of hu- 
man freedom, such a centralization of power must not 
and cannot be permitted to prevail. 

Our forefathers believed in a system of checks and 
balances. They believed that the economic system must 
be allowed to flourish without exploitation by the 
politicians or by political government. They even went 
so far as to provide a system of checks and balances 
within government by setting up a system of state gov- 
ernments and a system of federal power mostly to co- 
ordinate the relations of states to each other. But they 
went further and provided within each state government 
and within the federal government three separate divi- 
sions of government. They did not want the government 
to be judge and jury and prosecutor all together. They 
wanted the judicial separated from the legislative and 
they wanted the executive establishment to follow the 
wishes of the people as expressed in the Congress and the 
legislatures. 

But today we are observing an effort to break down 
not only the relations of the three branches in the federal 
government under the pretense of changed conditions but 
at the same time a tendency to break down the independ- 
ence of the states themselves. 

It would be a relatively simple thing by use of the cen- 
tralized political power and the manipulation of large 
sums of public money to make the states subservient to 
federal control. Their constitutions might remain, but 
their independence would be lost. 

And with the obliteration of state government would 
go the breakdown of city government. Once you in- 
tertwine the arms of this huge octopus with a consolida- 
tion of political and economic power in America you set 
up in Washington a political despotism which strikes at 
the root of the American system of checks and balances 
not only as between government and government in our 
dual system but as between the economic forces of the 
country and the political forces that seek to dominate and 
control their destiny. 


WHY POLITICAL 


PUBLIC WELFARE 
MUST BE AIM OF 


I said at the outset this is a 
criticism directed far beyond any 


DICTATORSHIP man or any group of men who 
nw 
IS FOREDOOMED happen to be in office today. It 


‘s a fight against a trend, against a tendency, against a 
cising tide that we must turn back with all our power and 
might and with all our energies, with all our resources 
and if necessary with our lives. 

For this is a serious hour in American history—a strug- 
gle for the preservation of an American system of free- 
jom. It is a fight against a new tyranny masquerading 
today. under the cloak of a new found liberty for the 
masses. It is in truth the beginning of an veffort at 
political dictatorship which would destroy our major 
political parties altogether and substitute the dictator- 
ship of a class ruled by a skillful group of self-seeking 
men—the new reactionaries. 

But where are we drifting? Where are we headed? I 
am convinced that the forces of reaction in America, the 
autocratic few who would deprive us of democracy will 
ultimately be defeated. For we have always been a lib- 
eral and not a reactionary nation. We have sought to be 
progressive and not retrogressive. The so-called forces 
of the left which are attempting to foist their views on 
the American people are really more reactionary than any 
financial or business barons in all our history. They mas- 
querade under new names but as we have seen in Europe 
they would turn the clock back to medievalizm, they 
would shun the facts of human experience and go back 
to the days before we had a Constitution or a’ Bill of 
Rights. 

The movement to resist such reactionaries will not be 
stilled by invective or by ridicule. The people of Amer- 
ica will fight against reactionaries whether they come 
from the left wing or the right wing. Control of the 
purse strings of the nation will never for any length of 
time be permitted to rest in the hands of a few persons 
in Washington or in the control of a political autocracy 
of any kind. 

From time immemorial the swings and cycles of his- 


NEEDS REVIVING 


tory have shown that it has been the intention of a few 
people to get possession of the reins of goverment and 
to deprive the individual of his rights and hi» liberties. 
The cause is usually paraded as one in the public interest. 
The fallacies of such usurpation of power are not always 
immediately apparent. Sometimes a generation must 
pass before the reaction comes but the plain truth is that 
it does come. 

This is because the instincts of human freedom are 
never killed though at times they may be lulled into a 
false security. 

What can we do about it, what shall we do about it? 
The very foundation of American life is the community. 
We must reawaken community responsibility. Whether 
it is banking or business or social reform or relief or the 
improvement of living conditions we must begin in our 
home communities. 

We should fight against any effort to standardize or 
make uniform the things which cannot be standardized. 
Woodrow Wilson once said: 

“Uniform regulation of the economic conditions of a 
vast territory and a various people like the United States 
would be mischievous if not impossible. The statesman- 
ship which attempts it is premature and unwise. The 
United States are not a single homogeneous commun- 
ity. In spite of a certain superficial sameness which 
seems to impart to Americans a common type and point 
of view, they still contain communities at almost every 
state of development, illustrating in their social and eco- 
nomic structure almost every modern variety of inter- 
est and prejudice, following occupations of every kind, 
in climate of every sort that the temperate zone affords. 
This variety of fact and condition, these economic and 
social contrasts, do not in all cases follow state lines. 
They are often contrasts between region and region, 
rather than between State and State. But they are none 
the less real and are in many instances permanent and in- 
eradicable. The division of powers between the States 
and the Federal Government was the normal and natural 
division for this 


COMMUNITY 
RESPONSIBILITY 


+ 


How true and prophetic were 
those words! The American dual 
system was established to make 
sure that in a territory 3,000 miles 
wide and 2,000 miles deep, and with a diversity of races 
and peoples, local self government should be the .only 
principle of unitormity we should apply. And with that 
theory of self government went the idea that the people 


must be protected against the encroachments of govern- 


ment and work out in each community and in each state 
the best ponible solution for the local conditions that ex- 
ist there. 

It is the duty, it is the obligation of good citizenship to 
assert the independence of every community and to em- 
phasize its responsibility. 

We should not be talking here this week of centralized 
banking but of coordinated banking, we should not be 
emphasizing centralized government but decentralized 
government, we should not be arguing for a consolida- 
tion of political and economic power in the hands of the 
political class but the clear separation of the two. 

We should not be looking forward to greater assump- 
tion by government of powers of centralized control over 
business and economic forces but of the proper use of 
governmental power and governmental machinery to 
bring about a better coordination of our various self gov- 
erning units in our economic and business structure. 

Every one of you owes it to himself and to the coun- 
try to organize the thought of your community behind 
the idea of self government and community responsibil- 
ity. The voters are sovereign. The language of votes is 
still the voice of a free people. | 

Every one of you owes it to the other citizens in other 
communities to participate in and actively engage in ev- 
ery movement in your community that will resist en- 
croachments by political government on the freedom of 
the individual. 

Let us gird ourselves for the fight against the new tyr- 
anny and the new despotism. = | 

DECENTRALIZED Let us aid those sensible, sane 

el whether in federal or state or 
PROPER OBJECTIVE... government who do recog- 
nize and do deplore these tendencies and who need your> 
help in fighting the demagogues who would capitalize 
prejudice and suffering and destroy our system of gov- 
ernment for their own ends. 

As we look into the future from a long range ~er- 
spective, we need have no doubt of the outcome. We 
need have no fear of the result. 

The road ahead may be tortuous and difficult. It may 
present discouragements. But we ought not to forget 
the words of a great President of the United States who 
said: “I would rather lose in a cause which some day 
will triumph than to triumph in a cause that I know 
must some day fail.” ss 

The future course then of America depends upon how 
long a time it takes for the American people to learn the 
facts involved in the basic issues of a combined political 
and economic control of their destinies. .The implica- 
tions of this struggle have thus far been perceived by 
only a relatively. small number of persons. When the 
American people know all the facts, when the pros and 
cons have been debated and the facts of experience have 
blazed their way through thickets of unwise action and 
usurped power, we shall see a reintegration of the Amer- 
ican people and then a progressively improved economic 
condition. I have an abiding confidence in the collective 
wisdom of the people when they do know the facts. 

It is a time for clear thinking and for comprehensive 
education and intelligent leadership. We need in this 
great crusade a fighting spirit and a willingness to make 
sacrifices as others have made in generations, gone by. 
Let us not flinch from the task. Let us not be tulled into 
inaction by honeyed words of solace or the apologia of 
the adroit partisan. Let us always recognize social 
change and human rights for their true worth. Indeed, 
let us take as our motto: Responsible Individualism. 

For in this way the American pioneer has conquered in 
the past, and in that spirit we shall drive away suffering 
and depression and bring contentment once more. Eco- 
nomic recovery in America will come only ~vhen we re- 
cover self reliance and the will to self government and 
when we have generated a nation-wide force built upon 
true community responsibility. | 

The answer, therefore, to what is ahead lies not in 
Washington but with the public opinion of the United 
States as it shall arise in the next several years from the 
people in every community in the land. 

The battlefront is back home. 
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